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Events of the eck. 


Buicaria is being over-run by the Balkan armies 
as France was over-run by the allies after Napoleon’s fall. 
All her conquests are in jeopardy, and it is doubtful only 
whether the two victors and the third companion at the 
banquet will insist on dictating peace in Sofia. At the 
close of last week the Bulgarian armies stood still in 
Northern Macedonia. They had, after all, been driven 
no more than twenty or thirty miles from their original 
positions ; they were defeated, but by no means crushed. 
This week a Servian itivasion of the Bulgarian 
Kingdom has been pressed as far as the southern 
military depét of Kustendil, but this attack, after three 
days’ fighting, with the cannon audible in Sofia, has 
apparently been repulsed. The Greeks continue their 
advance northwards in central and eastern Macedonia, 
and have occupied not only Seres, Drama, and Kavalla, 
but the purely Bulgarian district of Nevrocop. The 
decisive event has been, however, the crossing of the 
Danube by the Roumanian army, with King Carol at its 
head. It has occupied, unopposed, not merely the 
strategic frontier line, Turtukai-Balchik, but the 
“ quadrilateral ’”’ with the towns of Rustchuk and Varna, 
and is now said to be within forty miles of Sofia. The 
Turks, meanwhile, have advanced beyond the Enos-Midia 
line, have passed the historic field of Lulu-Burgas, aud 
are said to be marching on Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisse. 

* * 


Dr. Danerr has, meanwhile, resigned the Premier- 
ship, and M. Malinoff, the head of the Democratic 
Party, is attempting, so far without success, to form a 





Ministry. Dr. Daneff’s statement to the Sobranje is a 
denial that he intended to make war on Servia and 
Greece. It seems, indeed, probable that the Bulgarian 
aggression on the first day of the fighting was intended 
only as a maneuvring for positions, a deliberate and 
extensive frontier incident, a “ sort of war,’’ more con- 
siderable and more hazardous than the many others which 
had passed without serious consequences. This squares 
with the fact that 80,000 men were absent on leave at 
the harvest, and that only five of Bulgaria’s twelve 
divisions have been engaged in the struggle. If she 
really intended war, she went about it with an unreadi- 
ness quite unlike her usual conduct. Dr. Daneff repeats, 
what official statements have already asserted, that after 
this fatal aggressive blunder, orders were given to remain 
on the defensive. His failure, however, has been diplo- 
matic even more than military. He seems to have be- 
lieved that Roumania would be content to rest at the 
Turtukai-Balchik line, and that Turkey would not 
advance beyond the Enos-Midia frontier. Himself the 
leader of the Russophile Party in Bulgaria, and the 
author of the mot, ‘‘ We have no foreign policy towards 
Russia,’’ he now, like all Bulgarians, ascribes to her 
the main responsibility for the catastrophe. “It is im- 
possible to count on Russia and work with her.’’ All the 
evidence goes to show that Russia actually incited Rou- 
mania to invade Bulgaria, and the veteran correspon- 
dent of the “Times” in Sofia, Mr. Bourchier, even 
reports the suspicion that she also incited the Turkish 


advance. 
* . * 


Butearia is suing, through Russia, for peace, but 
so far there have been no direct negotiations. Servia 
and Greece, as usual, reply evasively and with hard con- 
ditions to the Russian appeal. M. Pasitch and M. 
Venezelos have met at Uskub, and have formulated 
demands which Russia is said to have approved. They 
claim everything west and south of the watersheds of the 
Vardar and Struma rivers. This includes as Servia’s 
share the partly Servian town of Uskub, the purely 
Bulgarian province of Monastir, and much Bul- 
garian country round Kumanovo, Istip, and Veles. The 
Greek claims include a great tract of mainly Bulgarian 
country stretching from the Castoria region in the west 
to Doiran in the east, as well as the coast, which is 
decidedly Greek. Further, Greece demands an indemnity 
and guarantees for the future of the Greeks in Thrace. 

* * + 

Even the Servians are reported to be shocked by the 
extravagance of the Greek claims. Feeling runs high, 
and the Greeks charge the Bulgarians with gross 
atrocities, including the burning of Seres, and the cold- 
blooded massacre of a hundred Greek notables in Drama. 
This, if true, may have been a reprisal for what the 
Greeks did in Salonica. The correspondent of 
‘‘)’Humanité,’”’ writing as an eye-witness, states that 
some of the Bulgarian garrison there were slaughtered 
after surrender, that houses full of soldiers were blown 
up by dynamite, and that the whole Bulgarian civil 
population, including women, was arrested, and that 
some of it was massacred. His letter is sober, and seems 
impartial, 
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Tue intentions of Roumania are still obscure. One 
theory states that Russia sanctioned Roumanian “ pres- 
sure ’’ on Bulgaria, and meant to use her army as a tool, 
but did not contemplate a march on Sofia. Another 
rumor has it that Greece and Roumania (whose bands 
not long ago were massacring each others’ partisans in 
Macedonia) have concluded an alliance and mean to 
dictate peace in Sofia. Nothing is certain save that she 
is playing for her own hand, and means to assume herself, 
with her fresh army, that dictatorship of the Balkans 
at which she charged Bulgaria with aiming. The Turks 
up to the last moment disguised their real aims, and 
assured the Powers that they intended only to secure the 
Enos-Midia line, but it is clear now that they are bent 
on recovering Thrace. What Bulgarian forces, if any, 
are opposed to them is not known. There is some 
evidence to suggest that this second war was profoundly 
unpopular with the Bulgarian rank and file, that dis- 
cipline had broken down, and even that concerted mutiny 
is possible. Cholera, moreover, rages among the Mace- 
donian divisions. Sofia is almost isolated, and rumors, 
which are probably exaggerated, paint the internal 
situation as serious. 

* * * 


Tue Concert, meanwhile, has effaced itself, and the 
Ambassadors’ Conference still discusses nothing more 
actual than the Albanian frontier. Mr. Lloyd George, in 
his Mansion House speech, expressed the vague hope that 
the Powers would continue to co-operate. He added that 
none of their decisions must be upset—a phrase which 
seems to prohibit Turkish action to recover Thrace. On 
Monday, Sir Edward Grey made an impotent and 
depressing speech on the Adjournment, wholly negative 
in tone, in which he insisted that the Concert could not 
“impose peace” nor intervene effectively between the 
belligerents. But he also qualified his assent to the 
Turkish advance with the condition that it should not 
proceed beyond the agreed frontier line. For the rest, 
he insisted only that the Powers should “ keep in touch ”’ 
with each other, and preserve their own harmony. One 
phrase suggested that Russia was acting as “the 
executive” of the Concert. It seems hardly conceivable 
that Sir Edward Grey has sanctioned all Russia’s pro- 
ceedings. The chief puzzle of the present situation is the 
silence and inaction of Austria. She seems to have been 
surprised at the Bulgarian collapse and unable to 
readjust herself to the new situation. We are glad to 
hear that a British protest has been made against a 
further Turkish advance. 

* 7 * 


On Tuesday, the Home Rule Bill was, for the second 
time, thrown out by the House of Lords, 302 voting 
against the second reading and 64 for, a majority of 238. 
The debate contained some political by-play, and one 
incident of great significance. On Monday night, Lord 
Lansdowne, answering Lord Crewe’s pertinent question 
as to what the Opposition were going to do, replied that if 
the Government would dissolve Parliament before the 
Bill became law, or refer it to a referendum, they could 
obviously turn its first and second passage to account and 
obtain the Royal Assent without a change in the date of 
the day. They would further gain the advantage that 
the Opposition would know that the country was not with 
them, and would “ govern themselves accordingly.’’ Not 
only would British opposition be affected, but to some 
extent the Ulster opposition. With regard to this Bill, 
added Lord Lansdowne, “ do not let it be supposed that 
our attitude is merely an attitude of obstruction. If the 
country wants this Bill we are ready to let them have 
it. We ask you to put the question to the test, and we 





are ready to abide by the decision.’’ This declaration 
showed in somewhat sharp contrast to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
message to a 12th of July demonstration that ‘‘ under 
present circumstances ’’ the Unionist Party would back 
Ulster in whatever steps she took, constitutional or 
unconstitutional. 

* * * 

On Tuesday, however, this remarkable offer was 
practically withdrawn by Lord Curzon—of course, on the 
demand of Ulster. Lord Curzon, answering Lord Beau- 
champ, declared that the Opposition could not be pre- 
pared to support the Bill even after a General Election. 
But he was authorised by Lord Lansdowne to say that— 


“In such a contingency, and in the event of that 
General Election being to indicate substantial approval 
of the measure, he will be prepared to advise your lord- 
ships to go into Committee on the Bill and endeavor to 
remove the blemishes by which it is characterised, and 
to ask all parties in this House to join in the endeavor 
to shape it into a passable measure.”’ 


Lord Curzon further asked that the reference to the 
people should be made within nine months. Lord Lans- 
downe’s offer, therefore, dissolves into thin air. For the 
rest, the debate disclosed (1) the Ministerial intention, 
revealed by Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, that a General 
Election should take place before the setting up of the 
Irish Parliament—that is to say, before the operation, 
though not before the passage, of the Home Rule Bill; 
(2) a proper refusal on Lord Morley’s part to say 
definitely whether the Government would ever use force 
in maintaining order in Ulster; (3) an undercurrent of 
compromise running through Lord Grey’s, Lord Dun- 
raven’s, and some other Unionist speeches, which favored 
a general scheme of devolution on federal lines; (4) Lord 
Crewe’s hint that this was not the only possible Home 
Rule Bill, and his reference to the “‘ pleas’’ raised in 
both Houses for a Conference. 
7 * * 

Tue chief ornament of the debate was a lofty and 
far-sighted speech from Lord Loreburn, which we com- 
mend to all students of politics. He declared that the 
country had reached a “ national crisis,’’ and insisted 
that the true Conservative statesman would say that the 
battle-grounds and the glories of party strife were 
exhausted, and that it was time to consider the interests 
of the country. Legislative machinery had broken down, 
Parliamentary “independence and judgment’ were 
being sapped, and Members were becoming ciphers, 
dependent on the will of Ministers. Not only Parlia- 
ment but the Cabinet was overworked, and was tending 
to lose control of the spending departments. For this 
state of things, unnatural to a self-governing country, 
the only remedy was to separate business common to the 
United Kingdom from business common to its different 
parts, and to regard this Bill as the first step in a general 
measure of devolution and constitutional settlement. 


ce 


* * * 


We cannot deal adequately with Mr. Churchill’s 
interesting naval statement on Thursday, but we may 
mention that its leading points were that he had met the 
withdrawal of the three Canadian ships by speeding-up 
the construction of three ships which would otherwise 
have been begun at the end of the year, that 
there was nothing new or provoking in the building 
of the Mediterranean Powers (why, if we are not involved 
in a League hostile to the Triple Alliance, should 
they concern us?), and that the Opposition’s pro- 
gramme was the “crazy’’ one of building eighteen 
capital ships for 1914-15, at a cost of fifty millions. 
As for the fuel question, he prepared the House for a 
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general reliance on oil, and proposed, in the last resort, 
that the Admiralty should become the producer and 
owner of its own supplies—a very distant prospect, we 
should say. The substitution of oil for coal must 
improve the sailor’s lot, but the grave policy of 
throwing over our great national advantage in the way of 
coal supplies must be fully debated. Mr. Churchill made a 
challenging declaration that no member of the 
Admiralty held shares in the Mexican Eagle Oil Company 
(Lord Cowdray’s and Lord Murray’s), and that the 
Liberal Party had no funds invested in it; but that, in 
any case, the need of the Navy came first. But, of 
course, Liberal Party funds would at once be withdrawn 
from any compromising investment. 

* * * 

On Monday, the Prime Minister, answering Mr. 
Keir Hardie, refused to give facilities to discuss a motion 
criticising the action of Lord Gladstone in authorising 
the use of British troops in South Africa, and referred 
him to the Colonial Vote and the Appropriation Bill. On 
Wednesday, the Prime Minister properly modified this 
decision by suggesting that a despatch from Lord Glad- 
stone was on its way, and that it would be laid on the 
table and could then be discussed. Obviously, such a 
matter cannot be withheld from Parliament. No one 
seriously proposes Lord Gladstone’s recall. The real 
issue is the use of the British army in an industrial dis- 
pute by a virtually independent Union Government. 
Probably Lord Gladstone could not refuse General 
Botha’s request. The question is whether the troops 
ought to have been there at all, and whether it is right 
for one Government to use them and make another and 
far distant Government responsible. 

* * * 

THE Progressive victory in Holland bids fair to be 
consolidated by a working alliance among the parties 
which secured it. The problem is to assure the co-opera- 
tion of Liberals with Socialists. The Queen has wisely 
called on Dr. Bos, the head of the small Radical group, 
which is a kind of middle term, to form a Ministry. 
He is an able and popular man, whom the Socialists 
trust, and he has offered one-third of his portfolios to 
them. It is probable that Herr Troelstra and two of 
his colleagues will accept, but this they cannot do without 
the assent of the special conference of their party which 
meets next week. Their participation in a middle-class 
government will be, if it occurs, a violation of the rule 
laid down by the International Conference of Amster- 
dam, when Herr Bebel triumphed over M. Jaurés. If 
all goes well, the extension of the franchise should make 
an end, once for all, of Clerical-Conservative rule. There 
is a good prospect also for woman suffrage. It is prob- 
able that the low revenue tariff will be abolished, and 
direct taxation substituted, while the clericalisation of 
the national schools will be checked. 

* * * 

WE observe the formation of the Liberal Women’s 
Suffragist Union, on which Mrs. Acland sends us an 
interesting article. Its members pledge themselves to 
work for Liberal suffragists only, ignoring anti-suffragist 
candidates. Such a development was inevitable; and it 
is a powerful means of pressure on the Liberal Party 
as a whole. No political organisation, nowadays, 
dreams of acting without the help of women. They 
have, of course, long been skilled in the commoner arts 
of electioneering ; but their dexterity is much less remark- 
able than their later mastery of the whole social and 
intellectual field of politics. What precisely does 
Liberalism mean to do with such a force? It can neither 
be ignored nor, in the long run, opposed. But, mean- 





time Liberalism is neglecting its prime business of 
emancipation—to the danger, as Mrs. Acland says, of it 
“ ceasing to be a faith, and becoming a name.’’ 

* * * 

Tue Postmaster has decided to go on with the 
exclusive Marconi contract, refusing the Goldschmidt 
Company’s offer to submit a test of their new long- 
distance communication of 3,600 miles between Hanover 
and Atlantic City, in the first week in August. As, even 
after eighteen months of delay and warning, the Depart- 
ments are still incapable of constructing a wireless 
station, as they will not wait, and as the Marconi Com- 
pany has its business in working order, this conclusion 
is, we suppose, inevitable. The House of Commons 
disputed it on Wednesday on party lines, just as if 
“Marconi” were a Liberal battle-cry and “ Gold- 
schmidt ’’ a Tory one. This is not the way in which the 
public interests are served; but we must point out that 
the Post Office has done some things which the Parker 
Committee advised it not to do, and has ignored 
others which may prove to be indispensable to an efficient 
service. The United States has not bound itself to a 
single wireless company, as we have done, and at this 
precise stage of the development of the science of wireless 
telegraphy, it does not seem wise to do so. 

. * * 

On Friday week the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave, before an audience of bankers and City merchants, 
a very buoyant account of the state of trade. One of his 
facts—a very astounding one—was that, while in 1886 six 
thousand millions’ worth of cheques passed through the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House, last year these cheques 
aggregated sixteen thousand millions, and this year 
would probably reach seventeen thousand millions. 
Moreover, all this trade expansion was no mere bubble, 
but was “ sound, healthy, productive, profitable,”’ includ- 


| ing as it did the opening of four hundred thousand miles 


of railway with which the City of London had supplied 
the new countries of the industrial world. On the other 
hand, the Chancellor declared that the prospect of reduc- 
ing taxation lay with the arrest of armaments, but that 
no individual Power was answerable for this gross misuse 
of the world’s wealth, for where one began another 
followed. But surely this is the negation of statesman- 
ship, the waiving of all responsibility. The question is 
—who is to begin to leave off? Who, if not the demo- 
cratic Chancellor of the most peaceful and the most com- 
mercial member of the group of great nations ? 
* * * 


Tue Insurance Act Amendment Bill has been 
referred to a Standing Committee, and a Conservative 
amendment in favor of a special Commission of Inquiry 
into the original Act decisively beaten. The debate 
hardly revealed much new ground. In answer to Mr. 
Forster, who thought that the excessive sick claims arose 
partly from malingering and partly from the number of 
bad lives taken into the societies, Mr. Masterman hinted 
that the excess was most conspicuous in Lancashire, and 
might in some measure be due to wilful slackness on the 
part of the doctors. The Opposition, as a whole, took 
as usual a double line of criticism, first, that the Bill 
cost too much, and, secondly, that it did not do enough. 
The Chancellor, taking a sample from the Newmarket 
election, estimated that the scheme of amendment then 
proposed would add thirteen millions a year for admini- 
stration. The unpopularity of the Act was diminishing. 
Deposit contributors had sunk to half a million, and of 
fourteen million people paying contributions, five 
hundred thousand were receiving medical benefit every 
week, and two hundred and seventy thousand sick pay. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE INTERVENTION OF ULSTER. 


WE can very well understand the reasons which induced, 
or rather compelled, Lord Lansdowne to withdraw his 
offer to accept the verdict of the country on the Home 
Rule Bill, delivered either by way of a General Election 
or a Referendum. None the less, this backward step 
marks the gravest error of Tory statesmanship 


since the rejection of the Budget of 1909. Since 
Mr. Balfour withdrew from the Tory leadership, 
all power of construction has departed from its 


Irish policy, and all power of initiative has been 
given over to Orange fanaticism. 
all probability the 


future Prime Minister of England—makes an approach 


At last a Tory 
chieftain of full authority—in 


—not, of course, a full or a satisfactory approach, but 
broad enough for the country and the Government 
to note and constitutional 


ponder—to a dealing 


with the Irish problem. Lord Lansdowne, in his speech 


of Monday night, gave a distinct pledge, which, 


in spite of Mr. Bonar Law’s equivocal language, 
must have had his endorsement. He said that if the 
Government submitted the Home Rule Bill to the people, 
and they yielded an assent, its first and second passage 
under the Parliament Act would count, and they would 
be able to obtain the Royal Assent ‘‘ without the 
change of a day in the date.’’ This, of course, is a mere 
recital of obvious facts. But Lord Lansdowne went on 
to suggest that if the Government so acted, the 
and 


Opposition would bow to the popular will, 


”? 


‘‘ govern themselves accordingly In other words, 
they would separate themselves from further uncon- 


Ulster, 
would, in itself, as he admitted, be seriously weakened. 


stitutional resistance by whose opposition 
This was perhaps as far as Lord Lansdowne could go. 
It meant that having called on the dogs of civil war, he 
and his friends would consider themselves bound in 
honor to call them off. A statesman could do no less 
who declares that if it was made clear to him that the 
country wanted the Bill, his party were ready to “‘ let 
them have it,’’ and to ‘‘ abide by the decision.”’ 

Let us examine for a moment the full weight of this 
engagement. Lord Lansdowne gave the Government the 
choice of a General Election or a Referendum. 
Government accepted his proposal in the latter of 
these two forms, the Tory Party would have to 
face the united vote of the Liberal, Labor, and 
Nationalist Parties, which represent, in our view, a 
solid and continuous majority in favor of Home Rule. 
Against this powerful combination, the Unionist Party 
would have had to act without the plural voters, and, we 
imagine, without the help of the not inconsiderable force 
of Tory Moderates who march under the banner of 


? 


‘““devolution.’”’ Now, within the last eighteen years the 
country has only twice shown a plurality of votes in 
favor of Unionism. In 1895 the Unionist majority for 
the United Kingdom was 104,000; and even in 1900, 
the khaki year, it only rose to 123,000. Mr. F. E. 
Smith has calculated the number of plural votes cast at 


a General Election to be about 400,000, of whom at least 


If the | 


"- 





300,000 would be Unionist. Deduct these from the 
voters of 1895 and 1900, and the always unreal buttress 
which Toryism seems now and then to obtain from 
democracy falls away. For a moment, therefore, the 
Tory Party has come within a hair’s-breadth of a 
surrender on Home Rule, that is to say, of a proper and 
constitutional attitude to the Irish demand. 

But no sooner was the offer made than it was 
withdrawn. On Monday, it was clear that Lord 
Lansdowne offered an agreed passage for the Home 
Rule Bill after a successful appeal to the country. On 
Tuesday, Lord Curzon tore the Lansdowne treaty 
in pieces, and substituted for it the worthless 
tender of a second reading, to be followed by a mangling 
in Committee. ‘‘ My noble friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ has 
authorised me to say that in such a contingency, and in 
the event of that General Election being to indicate 
substantial approval of the measure, he will be prepared 
to advise your lordships to go into Committee on the 
Bill, and endeavor to remove the blemishes and 
undesirable features by which it is characterised, 
and to ask all parties in this House to join in 
the endeavor to shape it into a passable measure.”’ 
Observe the complete unreality of this “offer.’’ The 
Government are to give back into the hands of the Lords 
the whole advantage of the Parliament Act, to 
see its fruits completely gathered in the shape 
of a mandate for Home Rule, and to receive in 
return such rags and scraps of a Bill as the House 
of Lords is pleased to leave them after one of its 
characteristic inquests. Every one knows that the Lords 
have two weapons for despatching a Liberal Bill. Home 
Rule they killed at a stroke. The Education Bill they 
slew by mutilation. What, therefore, they now offer their 
released victim is the old barbaric choice of deaths. Even 
then they reserve to themselves a right of summary 
execution, for, in Lord Curzon’s formula, they are to be 
the judges of whether the electoral judgment for the Bill 
is a ‘‘ substantial ’’ one or no. And this of a measure 
which, under the Parliament Act, need not again be 
referred to them ! 

Such a tender is an act of super-arrogance, 
which the of the Lords a peg 
higher than they were put 1909. But its 
political significance is that it marks the continued 
reign of anarchy in the Tory ranks. 


screws claims 


in 


A party which 
cannot even keep faith with itself is in no position to put 
a proposition of settlement before its rival. That a great 
constitutional organisation should stoop so low, and to 
such a master, is indeed a grave augury of the confusion 
of the hour. For it was clearly the hand of Ulster which 
erased Lord Lansdowne’s draft and substituted Lord 
All Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Wyndham’s 
endeavors to stay Unionism from marching under the 
Orange flag have now gone by the board, and this faction 
obtains explicit licence from British Conservatism to defy 
and insult the King, to resist his soldiers, to incite his 
officers to quit his service, and to set up a rebel Convention 


Curzon’s. 


in a chief city of the Empire. After Lord Curzon’s speech 


all this lawlessness stalks in the open, no longer hiding 
itself behind the contention that the Home Rule Bill lacks 
a mandate from the British electorate, and therefore 
that the alarums of Ulster are merely a round-about way 
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of securing it. ‘ We rebel because we choose to rebel, 
and because we think that if we can get backing enough 
we can force the King and his Government to their knees,’’ 
is the Ulster attitude, which Lord Curzon’s speech en- 
tirely endorses. Thus the self-appointed guardians of the 
State, ignoring the forms and dispensing with the realities 
of constitutional rule, offer anarchy its grand prize, 
the prize it seeks from all Governments in all times, 
the terrorising of the general will, and the scattering of its 
instruments of order. To this common end Syndicalisis 
and Suffragettes and street Revolutionists all work, 
mainly in the hope of exciting a mass of emotional 
sympathy cn the side of their appeal to physical force. 
enceforward, the ‘‘ leading case ’’ of all these impatient 
movements will be the affiliation of the British Con- 
servative Party with the Orange Lodges. For what 
purpose? Lord Crewe was perfectly right in saying that 
four-fifths of the Ulster rebellion was religious bigotry. 
The other fifth represents the unmeaning alarms of the 
most powerful political clan in the British Empire. 
Through its connections with the aristocracy, with the Non- 
conformists, with Liberalism and with Labor no less than 
with the Tory Party, Ulster Unionism is able to pull a 
thousand wires, and to switch on to its defence nearly 
every governing force in this country. How does the 
Home Rule Bill qualify this great political position? 
There is not a Protestant man or woman in Ulster who 
can make good even a plausible case for the loss of 
liberty and property or the denial of social justice, as 
the result, not merely of this measure, but of any Bill 
that can be conceived as passing the vigilant eye of the 
Imperial Parliament. Therefore, it is not we who are 
for coercing them ; it is they who coerce us. It is Ulster 
which denies Liberalism its voice, Ireland her freedom, 
and Parliament its right to adapt itself to the growing 
needs of democracy. 

In such a situation the Government can do nothing 
but go steadily and firmly ahead, seeking peace where 
peace is attainable, but resolved, in the default of the 
Tory Party, to stand up for law and order, and the protec- 
tion of unoffending citizenship in the streets of Belfast 
as elsewhere. We lament a party settlement of the 
Irish question ; for Ireland, of all countries, has most to 
gain by the co-operation of all her sons. Before 
Gladstone made his own definite approach to Home Rule, 
he asked Lord Salisbury to move; and the last Liberal 
Prime Minister who sets his hand to a scheme of Irish 
self-government must needs bear that precedent in mind. 
But as it is clear that as Ulster means to keep her ascen- 
dancy at the expense, not merely of the rest of Ireland, 
but of the British Constitution, so we mean to keep the 
British Constitution at the expense of her ascendancy. 
On Tuesday, she dragged her ally back to her own extreme 
position, which is that, election or no election, mandate 
or no mandate, her will shall dominate our politics. On 
that issue we count with us an undoubted majority of 
the electorate in these shores, and every independent 
political unit in the outer ring of the Empire. She 
counts on the House of Lords—which in a few months or 
years will have ceased to exist—and the sort of Toryism 
that Mr. Balfour found it impossible to lead. Which is 
likely to win? 





THE DISMEMBERMENT OF BULGARIA. 


THIRTY years ago, after a difficult but victorious war 
against Turkey, Russia created on paper a great 
Bulgaria. It included the whole of Macedonia and 
nearly the whole of Thrace, and when General Ignatieff 
was challenged over certain details of his ethnographical 
settlement, he defended it on the ground that the Turks 
had declared all this region to be Bulgarian by burning 
it. To-day, under the leadership of Russia, with the 
acquiescence of the Concert, this Great Bulgaria of San 
Stefano is in process of dismemberment. How much 
remains of it we do not know, but already it would seem 
that nearly every district which was ardently and 
devotedly Bulgarian has been handed to one or other 
of her neighbors. The public feels, we think, but a 
slender interest in the excuses which are being offered for 
this spoliation. It is said that Bulgaria began this 
disastrous and shameful war. Technically, that is true. 
Morally, it is meanly false. This war was begun by 
Servia and Greece, who, as far back as May, concluded 
between themselves a treaty of alliance against Bulgaria, 
by which Servia secured Greek help for the seizure of 
regions which only a year before she had by a no less 
solemn treaty of alliance acknowledged as Bulgarian. 
The Bulgar armies did, indeed, advance upon these 
regions (though it is fairly clear that nothing more was 
intended than a series of frontier incidents on a perilously 
large scale). It was the Servians who committed the real 
aggression by holding them. Nor can we forget 
that it was Servia and not Bulgaria which opposed 
impossible conditions to the Russian offer of 
arbitration. It is said, too, that the Bulgarian 
troops have committed atrocities. That is only 
too probable, though we await some better evidence 
than the excited and rancorous telegrams of Greek 
partisans. There is little to choose in humanity among 
the Balkan races; they are all that the long horrors of 
Turkish rule have made them. 

But the real reason for this shameful dismember- 
ment is hardly concealed. Bulgaria had become too 
strong. Six months ago the whole of Europe was 
lost in admiration for the victories, more wonderful 
as moral than as physical achievements, which this 
peasant race was enabled to win by the self-discipline 
and labor of one generation of freedom. To-day, after 
her first misfortunes, all that is forgotten, and official 
persons talk solemnly about the balance of power. The 
jealousy of Servia, Greece, and Roumania is intelligible ; 
each of them will gain directly by her dismemberment. 
But the real author of this concerted crushing of Bul- 
garia is Russia. She it was who first encouraged Servian 
pretensions, and then failed, if, indeed, she sincerely 
tried, to impose her mediation. It is admitted, even by 
her apologists in the “ Times,’’ that she incited the Rou- 
manian invasion, and thereby tore up the settlement 
which she herself negotiated. It is even suspected (it is 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ which records the suspicion) that she has 
prompted the Turkish northward march, meanly backed 
by Bulgaria’s “allies’’ in the work of emanci- 
pation. Bulgaria’s real offence has been her habit of 
independence, her refusal to imitate Servia and 
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Power. That may be a reason why St. Petersburg should | 


crush her. It cannot be a reason why London should 


acquiesce. 


The real question at issue is not, as we see it, the | 


interests or the future of the Bulgarian State, which is 
paying heavily now for the mistakes of some of those who 


have guided it to disaster. The main question, indeed 


almost the only question which a Liberal mind will con- | 


sider when territory is being disposed of, is the will of 
the population which inhabits it. There is no room for 
any controversy about that. The Christian inhabitants 
of the broad area across the Vardar, which Servia and 
Greece claim between them, are overwhelmingly Bul- 
garian by race, language, and sympathy. Uskub to the 
north of it has a Servian party, and the little town of 
Castoria, in the south, is Greek and Jewish. But the 
whole rural population and most of the towns are Bul- 
garian. It is an energetic and obstinate peasant race. 
It has survived centuries of Turkish oppression, and 
proved its racial affinities by General Ignatieff’s test. 
Time and again its villages have been burned, literally 
a hundred at a time, because they were Bulgarian. When 
the Greeks boast of their humanity, we cannot forget that 
their bands also used to admit its Bulgarian character by 
the same test of burning its villages, and that so recently 
as 1905. To turn these villages over to alien rule means, 
under Balkan conditions, a degree of interference with 
their habits and with such culture as they have acquired, 
which we in the West can with difficulty conceive. Every 
village of any size has its teacher and its priest, trained 
in Bulgarian seminaries, and usually ignorant of the 
Greek and Servian languages." Already, even the pro- 
visional military occupation has been converting Bul- 
garian churches and forcing Bulgarians to alter their 
names to the Servian form. The two languages, it is 
true, are akin, and the two churches are separated by no 
doctrinal difference. But men do not willingly transfer 
themselves from one church to another, nor even consent 
to change the termination of their names from “ off ’’ to 
“itch,” simply because a bloody battle was fought across 
the Vardar. There grew up in this reign a powerful secret 
society which was, under the Turks, a government within 
agovernment. The first task of Serbs and Greeks will be 
to stamp it out, and in that effort they will find them- 
selves opposed by most of the local Macedonians who 
have any strength of character or any degree of educa- 
tion. We can conceive only two conditions under which 
the fate of this Monastir region would be tolerable. One 
would be that Servia should freely accord it Home Rule 
—an act of tolerance and statesmanship to which she may 
be driven by events but is not likely to concede spon- 
taneously. The other would be the wholesale emigration 
of its more advanced inhabitants to Bulgarian 
territory. 

When the first Balkan war began, every Power 
within the Concert proclaimed its adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of nationality. It has enforced that principle once 
when it ordered the Montenegrins out of Scutari. It is 
now about to acquiesce in a settlement which everywhere 
violates, and in the most ludicrous form, the principle of 
nationality. Large tracts of purely Albanian country 
will be made over to Servia and Greece, both in the north 
and in the south. Greece herself, fortunate in the settle- 
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ment beyond either her due ethnical claims or her 
military deserts, will none the less see a considerable 
Greek population subjected to Bulgarian rule in Thrace 
and on the A2gean coasts—unless, indeed, the Turks are 
allowed for the moment to reconquer some of this 
The Serbs will acquire all the lands which 
were in part Servian, and a vast Bulgarian area as well. 
The paradox of the settlement is that only the merest 
fraction of the Bulgarian population, on whose behalf 
Bulgaria has burdened herself for a generation, and for 
whose liberation she fought her great campaign in 
Thrace, will find itself under Bulgarian rule. Her armies 
defeated the Turks, and forced them back against a con- 
stant stream of reinforcement. Her allies will divide 
the spoil. It is an immoral and an inhuman settlement, 
but we do not delude ourselves into supposing that such 
an argument as that will appeal to the Concert. It is 
no less important to urge that it is a temporary settle- 
ment, which contains in itself the seeds of future strife. 
Even if the Bulgarians knew that they were destined to 
stand always alone, we do not believe that they would 
acquiesce. But in that world of kaleidoscopic alliances 
and lightly pencilled treaties, they can afford to smile 
at the combination which faces them. How long will it 
be before Greeks and Servians fall out under the 
promptings of the insolence which victory brings to un- 
balanced races? How soon will Roumania, realising the 
profit to be derived from bloodless victories over weary 
neighbors, recollect that the Servians are only a little 
less exhausted than the Bulgarians? With which of the 
quartet will the Turks next intrigue? There is no 
stability in this balance of violence and fraud. It is at 
the mercy of every appetite, and if Russia has adjusted 
it to her satisfaction to-day, Austria will re-adjust it 
to-morrow. With their 
habitual philosophy and patience, the Bulgarians will 
bide their time. An Alsace is being created in the 
Balkans, and the usual consequences will follow in blood- 
shed, intrigue, and waste. 

The depressing speech in which Sir Edward Grey 
commented this week on a ghastly and disgraceful situa- 
tion must be read, we fear, as a confession that the 
Concert has ceased to exist. It preserves its “ harmony ”’ 
by remaining inactive, while Russian intrigue plays 
havoc in the Balkans. Sir Edward Grey, we are sure, 
exaggerated the necessary impotence of Europe. We 
have argued ourselves that it is not easy to apply military 
coercion to the Balkan States. But Roumania at least 
could have been kept inactive if the two groups of 
Powers had remained united. Greece, moreover, which 
is the more exigent of the two victors, can with ease 
be coerced by naval action. One task there is, 
however, which public opinion will insist that the 
Concert shall perform. The Turks, in re-invading 
Thrace, have exposed themselves to none of the 
criticisms which lie against the late allies and 
They were beaten by force, and they are 
using force to recover what was theirs. But their action 


One assurance we may retain. 


Roumania. 


is, none the less, a defiance of Europe. The Concert 
awarded Adrianople to Bulgaria, even before it fell, and 
drew the frontier along the Enos-Midia line. It can, if it 
pleases, deal with Turkey without moving so much as a 
ship. To impose its will, it has only to threaten to with- 
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draw all the financial assistance, all the accommodation 
in the matter of loans and sur-taxes which the Paris Con- 
ference would certainly and properly accord. Turkey is 
dependent on European goodwill. If Europe allows her 
to recover Thrace, it will be, first of all, because Russia 
wills it, and, secondly, because Britain and France have 
acquiesced in Russian policy. In this matter, the whole 
of the work which Sir Edward Grey performed when he 
created and guided the Ambassadors’ Conference stands 
in jeopardy. We cannot even dream that he will allow it 
to be undone. It should suffice to remind him of the 
principle which Lord Salisbury laid down after the defeat 
of Greece in Thessaly—that no territory which has once 
been liberated from Turkish rule shall ever return to it. 





STATE-BUILT COTTAGES. 


WE attach great importance to a speech made a few days 
ago by Mr. Runciman at a gathering of Young Liberals, 
in which he foreshadowed a comprehensive scheme of 
rural housing as a policy of immediate practicability. 
The President of the Board of Agriculture was, indeed, 
careful to explain that he spoke in his individual 
capacity, without committing the Government to the 
pursuance of his policy. But the whole course of events 
is driving towards a housing scheme along the lines 
sketched out as the first plank in the rural programme 
to which the Government is now virtually pledged. The 
small holdings schemes are everywhere crippled in their 
efficacy by the lack of housing accommodation for the 
holders, and housing is the central evil in the present 
situation of the agricultural laborer. The insanitary 
and ill-provided cottage which he receives in part pay- 
ment for his labor from the farmer is the chief instru- 
ment of his subjection, while the growing scarcity of 
housing conformable to modern standards of hygiene, 
everywhere enables owners of other cottage property to 
raise their rents and stimulates over-crowding, relieved 
only by compulsory exile. It is estimated by careful 
investigators that from 100,000 to 120,000 cottages are 
wanted to provide properly for the present rural popula- 
tion. There is a general agreement among reformers of 
all political parties that something considerable must be 
done without delay, and that public authorities must 
take a hand in doing it. For the entanglement of feudal 
custom which has put laborers’ cottages upon a non- 
economic basis as regards rental, makes it impossible for 
these necessary cottages to be provided in the ordinary 
way of private business enterprise. Local authorities, 
indeed, are at present empowered, and, in certain 
circumstances, required, to meet the emergency. 
But over the greater part of the country local bodies are 
notoriously unwilling to shoulder the financial risks of 
building. 

Mr. Runciman has a singularly clear grasp 
of the facts of the situation, and he sees that 
rapid and substantial progress can only be made by 
the central Government taking the initiative, and carry- 
ing out a comprehensive housing policy by its own agents 
and its own finance. The scheme he sketches out is one 
which would commit the Government to building not 
fewer than 90,000 cottages, of which he proposes that 























10,000 should be set on foot at once. The State is to 
employ, if necessary, compulsory powers to purchase land 
in considerable blocks at reasonable prices, and to erect 
cottages, four to the acre or thereabouts, so that an ade- 
quate allotment would be attached to each cottage. 
Cottages so built could, he appears to hold, be made to 
pay their way at a weekly rent of about 3s. This is based 
upon the searching Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, just issued, in which it is estimated that cottages 
could be built.in batches at about £150 each, with a further 
payment of £50 or so for the price of the land. After an 
allowance is added for loan charges, repairs, insurance, 
and supervision, the total annual cost to be met is set 
down at £31 19s. per group of four, which works out at a 
little over 3s. a week for each cottage. We do not know 
whether Mr. Runciman proposes that the Central Govern- 
ment should itself build, own, and administer these 
cottages. We presume, however, that he will deem it 
advisable at as early a date as possible to induce the local 
authorities to take over the State-built cottages, so as 
to relieve the Central Government of the work of super- 
vision and administration. 

If Mr. Runciman is able to set on foot the building 
of his 10,000 cottages next year, the influence of this action 
upon the entire rural situation (and incidentally upon 
the political situation) will be immensely beneficial. The 
agricultural laborer has for several years past heard 
much talk of what a Liberal Government desires to do 
for him, and he hears of laws put upon the statute book 
to benefit him. But very little comes of it. And he 
understands why. So long as the operation of rural 
reforms rests with the local gentry and the farmers, he 
knows he has nothing to expect. If he once saw the 
walls of these free houses rising in all the villages 
throughout the land, the sight would for the first time 
inspire him with confidence in the liberative promises 
he has listened to so long with dumb scepticism. Mr. 
Runciman’s proposal strikes us at once as being the 
clearest and most practical that has yet been put forward. 
We may take it as certain that the Government will not 
consent to a subsidising scheme which at the same time 
involves a continuance of the present debasing system of 
uneconomic rents and wages. If cottages can be built to 
let at about 3s. a week, there would be no reasonable 
ground for insisting on a subsidy from the rates or taxes. 

It will, of course, be objected that low-waged laborers 
in the southern counties, accustomed to a rent averaging 
some ls. 6d. or less, and unable to afford more, will not 
find it possible to take a State cottage at 3s. But this 
objection is by no means so weighty as it sounds. The 
lowest-waged laborers may not at once fill these cottages. 
But in every village there will be found rural workers 
of various sorts—gardeners, railway men, artisans, 
builders’ laborers—able and glad to pay the required rent. 
It is not of the first importance who takes the new 
cottages, for the increased supply will ease the 
situation for all the villagers, and will give 
to all some measure of the liberty they lack at 
present. But, in point of fact, there would be found 
very few districts, if any, where an able-bodied agricul- 
tural laborer could not afford the higher sum for a cot- 
tage with a quarter of an acre of allotment. For the 
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secure possession of even so small a bit of cultivable land 
will vitally affect the whole economic situation of the 
laborer. It will not, indeed, release him from the 
obligation of working for wages, but it will enormously 
improve his bargaining power with his employer. <A 
useful supplementary income in ordinary times, it will 
prove a veritable salvation in times of emergency. The 
existence of these free cottages with their allotments 
will have a real, and, we think, an immediate effect in 
helping to raise wages. We do not suggest that they 
will dispense with the necessity of direct public interven- 
tion in the wage-question. But by setting on foot an 
initial pressure for a rise of wages, and by removing one 
of the principal obstacles to the organisation of farm- 
laborers, these free cottages will form a true bulwark 
of liberty in every countryside. As wages actually rise, 
by the co-operation of this pressure with the working of 
the Wage Boards which we hope to see established, a 
continually increasing number of ordinary laborers, even 
in such counties as Oxfordshire and Berkshire, will be 
able to pay the full economic rent for the new cottages. 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE CONTINENTAL 
PEASANT. 

Aut students of agrarian history, and there are obvious 
reasons why they are a rapidly growing class, will be 
grateful to Professor Ashley for publishing in the 
‘‘ Economic Journal ’’ the address that he delivered to 
the recent International Congress of Historical Studies. 
The address, to which he gave the title ‘‘ Comparative 
Economic History and the English Landlord,”’ is a lucid 
and enlightening exposition of the results of modern 
research in different countries. The subject was well 
adapted for an International Congress, for there is no 
field in which English students owe so much to foreign 
historians as the field of economic history. The cause 
Professor Ashley finds in the pressure of actual politics. 
The growth of the Workers’ Educational Association has 
stimulated a great demand in England for economic 
history ; for working men, confronted with the problems 
of trade unionism, wages, State regulation, and the rest, 
are not satisfied with the comfortable generalisations that 
contented students in other classes. Similarly, German 
historians have looked to English history for light on 
the facts and problems of the Industrial Revolution in 
their own country; Russian historians have turned 
eagerly to English and French agrarian history for light 
on the land problem that is engaging the attention of 
Russian politicians to-day. Necessity has driven these 
public-spirited students to examine our history with 
ardent and laborious care, and England has profited richly 
by their efforts. 

In the article in the ‘‘ Economic Journal,’’ Professor 
Ashley reviews the facts gleaned by all the latest 
inquirers in order to answer the question why England, 
which was as a rural society very much like the rest of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, presents now quite 
a different picture. Over a large part of Germany and 
France, the place of the serf cultivators of the Middle 
Ages has been taken by peasant proprietors. There are, 
it is true, large landowners as well; but they cultivate 





the land themselves or through a bailiff. In England, 
on the other hand, the great bulk of the land belongs to 
large landowners, who let it out to comparatively 
large tenant farmers, who, in their turn, employ laborers 
for wages. Why is it that two such diverse societies have 
developed from the common civilisation of the Middle 
Ages? 

It was believed at one time that the French 
Revolution gave France her peasant proprietors, and 
that Stein and Hardenberg did the same service for 
Prussia. Modern research has modified both views. 
The French Revolution did effect a great deal for the 
peasants, for it released them from the dues and services 
under which they held their land. The peasants before 
the Revolution were, in the mass, customary tenants of 
one kind or another. The Revolution helped them in two 
ways. Liabilities and restrictions disappeared, so that 
they became owners of their holdings, and a smaller 
part of the confiscated lands of the emigrants and 
the Church came into their hands. But the question 
arises why these peasants, whether small owners or 
eustomary tenants, had survived. The influence of the 
economists was just as adverse as it was in England. 
Quesnay was as much opposed to peasant farming as was 
Arthur Young before 1801. Turgot was as eager for 
high farming and capitalist enterprise as McCulloch. 
The French Economists indeed were the pioneers. But 
the difference between France and England was the 
difference between a society in which the aristocracy were 
privileged idlers, and a society in which the aristocracy 
were actual rulers. Versailles, making all the land- 
owners into courtiers and governing by its Intendants, 
saved the peasant, whereas in England the governing 
was done by the aristocracy, and they followed the 
dictates of self-interest and the teaching of the Econo- 
mists. If the French Revolution had ended in the 
triumph of the nobles, the French peasant might have 
found himself in the position of the English cottager. 
In this sense the Revolution was all-important to him. 
It changed the character of the central government in 
such a way as to give him a firmer hold on the land that 
he had never lost. If that Revolution had followed the 
lines laid down by Burke, it would have given France a 
governing class like the English, and then the peasant 
would have been in greater danger. 

The discoveries of Knapp have given quite a new 
color to the history of the Stein-Hardenberg legislation, 
for they show us that the peasants of Prussia paid a 
heavy price for it. In the first place, the peasants who 
were turned into proprietors had to surrender from a 
third to a half of their holdings to compensate their 
lords for the loss of their labor services. In the second 
place, enfranchisement was limited to the larger holders. 
The small men, customary tenants and cottiers, had no 
rights, and they degenerated, as their corresponding 
class in England, into landless laborers. Thus the 


legislation of Stein and Hardenberg reflects the power of 
a landlord class which was able, not indeed as in England 
to do exactly as it pleased, but still to control legislation 
The peasant had survived in 
Prussia down to that time, because the general policy of 
the rulers of Prussia and of the other paternal princes in 
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the eighteenth century had been to preserve a peasant 
population. From 1749 to 1808 Prussian rulers actually 
enforced the edict prohibiting any decrease in the extent 
of land held by the peasants. Pauvres paysans, pauvre 
royaume, pauvre royaume, pauvre roi. This was at 
times a leading idea in English legislation and administra- 
tion, the prohibition of ‘‘ the letting-down of houses of hus- 
bandry,’’ and it was the leading idea of the enlightened 
autocrats of the eighteenth century on the Continent. 
And whereas, even before 1688, the Tudors and Stuarts 
were only able to give very haphazard and ineffective 
expression to their wishes, the Continental rulers 
could carry them out. Maria Theresa and Frederick 
William IIT. of Prussia applied this policy on their own 
domains. Maria Theresa freed the serfs on the royal 
manors in Bohemia and Moravia, and divided up the 
large demesne farms found in each manor into small 
hereditary holdings. Frederick William III. converted 
the personal tenants on his own domain into peasant 
owners. A similar policy was carried out so late 
as 1846 on the Crown Lands of Mecklenburg. In some 
ways the most interesting example of the preservation 
of the peasants by the governing power is furnished by 


Bavaria. The history is told by Brentano. Half the | 


duchy was in the hands of ecclesiastical bodies down to 
1803. These bodies had been conservative and con- 
siderate in the management of their estates, leaving 
things as they were, and the peasants remained on the 
soil. And the Church keeping this property used to 
propitiate or reward princes by territorial concessions, 
thus making them independent of the nobility. Con- 
sequently, the princes could govern without Parliament, 
and no powerful landlord interest grew up. In 1848 the 
peasants were converted into proprietors, and as there 
was no landlord class strong enough to insist, as in 
Prussia, on a handsome compensation for the loss of 
signorial rights, the enfranchisement was effected on 
very easy terms. 

Roughly speaking, then, it is true to say that there 
were reasons of State for keeping a peasantry, and reasons 
of class interest for dissolving it. On the Continent the 
reasons of State were enforced by strong rulers. In 
England, as readers of Mr. Tawney’s book know, they 
were grasped by rulers in the sixteenth century, but 
those rulers were not powerful enough to impose them. 
From that time the conflict ceases, for there are no 
rulers except the landlord class. The landlord class did 
not, like the Crown, regard the peasants as raw material 
for an army or the subjects of taxation; they regarded 
them as the raw material of industry. They thought 
that public policy and public interest pointed 
the same way. Whereas, in Bavaria, the Church 
gave its land to princes, and so made them inde- 
pendent of the nobility; in England, the lands of 
the monasteries enriched the nobility and strengthened 
them against the Crown. Of course, this is only one 
aspect. We have to remember a hundred other influ- 
ences; special conditions of place, of trade, of society, 
and of politics. But the general conclusion to which 
Professor Ashley comes will not, we think, be disputed. 
‘‘ England owes its present land system, with all its 


merits and demerits, to the operation on the upper 





classes of the ordinary motives of self-interest. These 
classes were enlarged and strengthened by the growth of 
trade; and they were set free to carry out their will— 
and this, after all, was the main thing—by the triumph 
of the Reformation and the victory of Parliament.’’ In 
other words, England escaped from the abuses of 
medieval society long before the Continent, but the classes 
that established Parliamentary and Constitutional 
Government rewarded themselves by using their power 
to dispossess the peasantry. Medievalism survived on 
the Continent in some of its worst forms of personal 
oppression, but when it disappeared, the Revolution 
helped the peasant instead of destroying him. 





A London Diary. 


Ir is the fashion to-day to run down Bulgaria, and I 
am afraid our public, always late and unwary where 
foreign politics are concerned, do not yet realise what it 
will mean to hand over to Russia the hegemony of the 
Balkans, with Servia as her predominant vassal. How 
Europe, which insisted on holding back Bulgaria from 
Constantinople, can now in decency stand by and let Turkey 
re-occupy Adrianople, let the mean cynicism of the hour 
explain. Meanwhile, Bulgaria, the undoubted hero of the 
first war, stands by with folded arms while Russia—not 
Europe—packs the cards against her. Her position is 
that she has not played the part that is usually assigned 
to her; that, on the first day of the hostilities, she offered 
Servia and Greece to keep her troops strictly on the 
defensive, and pleaded with her “‘ allies ’’ (who, she says, 
moved Turkey to march against her) to do the same, and 
that, on the second day, she communicated this fact 
to St. Petersburg. She declares that she has not fought 
this second war to win ; that her general attitude has been 
defensive; and I am told that seven out of the 
twelve divisions of her army have taken no 
part in it. Even now she has troops enough to deal with 
Servia and Greece, but the Turco-Roumanian interven- 
tion cripples her. These pleas are not without weight ; 
though Europe, whose ears are drowned with the 
savage recriminations of the Greeks and the Servians, 
hears nothing of them. But the time must come when 
Bulgaria will be neither so friendless nor so crushed as 
she is to-day, and when Europe will have to drop her 
Pilate gesture. Perhaps that is a time of which our 
Foreign Office might reasonably take account. 


THE most important pronouncement of the week is, 
of course, the Prime Minister’s statement, in answer to a 
question of Mr. John’s, that the Government intend to 
place before the House next Session their proposals on 
the subject of the reform of the Second Chamber. The 
news was inevitable ; though it is still important to know 
whether the Government intend to proceed by Bill or 
by Resolution. In any case it is as well to 
remember that (a) no two members are in any- 
thing like agreement as to what the constitution of 
the Second Chamber should be; ()) there is a 
growing feeling against the idea of constituting the 
Second Chamber on an elective basis; (c) the Prime 
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Minister having declared that Irish Home Rule is the 
first instalment in a general scheme of devolution for the 
United Kingdom, it is felt that the problem of the con- 
stitution of a Second Chamber for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must bear an entirely different aspect under a 
complete system of devolution, and therefore should not 
Probably 
nothing more will be done than to place the proposals 
before the House. But the Government will then be com- 
mitted to a plan, and even this, considering the diverging 


be dealt with until such a policy is in being. 


opinions of the party, will be dangerous. 


AutHovucGH the Lords as a body are not as quick as 
they might be to take a point of humor, I think they 
were genuinely amused the other night when it came 
out that Lord Lansdowne’s proposal of a general 
election was to have the effect of settling nothing more 
than a detail of procedure—the question, namely, of 
whether or not this extremely conscientious Assembly 
might properly go into Committee on the Home Rule 
Bill. ; 
Lord Lansdowne had gone so far as to say, first, that an 
election, if granted, would be accepted as final; and, 
secondly, that the verdict would impose an obligation on 
the Opposition to “ 
To this, 
that, no harm would come to the 
Government by it unless they were beaten, since they 


Before narrowing the issue down to this point, 


govern themselves accordingly.’’ 
indeed, succeeded the hedging suggestion 
in any case, 


would still be able to make use of the Parliament Act. 
But originally, no doubt, the intention had been to offer 
an unreserved submission to a popular verdict. However, 
one growl from Ulster sufficed to bring about a hasty re- 
construction of this too simple strategy. Moreover, the 
reconstruction was made in open view of the enemy. As 
an observer of the process, I should say that it took a full 
half-hour of consultation and disputation between Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Curzon—carried on on the Front 
Opposition Bench—before the latter was enabled to rise 
and read out his duly authorised formula to a gasping 
House 


For once the honors of a big debate in the Lords 
Nothing could have been 
in a happier temper than Lord Crewe’s handling of the 
Lansdowne amendment and its motives, dissected and 
analysed as those were with a light certainty of touch 


rested with the Government. 


and brilliancy of satire not excelled by this Minister since 
he first brought his fine dialectical gifts into play 
in the education controversy of 1906. As is usual 


with him on great occasions, Lord Loreburn spoke 


with that power, persuasiveness, and authority 
which leave their mark on men’s minds long 
after the event has passed. On the Opposition 
side, the only speech of exceptional rhetorical 


quality was Lord Curzon’s, though everyone must have 
felt grateful, too, to Lord Londonderry for a presentment 
of the Ulster case that might have been borrowed from 
Sir Anthony Absolute. 


Arter all, a good choice has been made for Poet 
Failing Thomas Hardy, the true poetic 
voice of our countryside, no one could have been 


Laureate. 





taken who knows England as well as Mr. Bridges, in 
the sense of being able to attune the mind to the beauty 
of her fields and gardens and trees (take, for an almost 
perfect example, “ The Garden in September,”’ or nearly 
any of his spring songs), as the passage of the seasons 
reflects and varies it. I imagine he is a favorite com- 
panion of the Englishman—and he is almost purely 
English—who loves the country, and shares Mr. Bridges’s 
tastes for classical legend and learning, admires his subtle 
and never strained mastery of words, metre, rhythm, and 
style, and approves his fine, distinguished, not ecstatic, 
but sincere and watchful study of the processes of life and 
the mind of man. Probably he is such 2 companion 
to the Prime Minister, who therefore pays his proper 
debt to the Muse. 


ing as a poet, in which he follows, at an interval, the less 


But this is his real standing and call- 


sad, more broadly human and impassioned Meredith, so 
that the noblest modern tradition of our poetry is well 
preserved. Mr. Bridges’s personality is at once dignified 
and pleasant, though very retiring, and one only hopes 
for him that he will decline the whole ceremonial duty of 


the Laureate. For he will never excel in it. 





THE new Canon of Westminster is rather hard to 
place. He is, of course, no political Liberal, and no 
successor to Canon Barnett. Theologically, I suppose, 
he must be described as in the middle rank of the 
advanced 
are the wares in which, in the slang of Biblical 
specialism, he may be described as an accredited and 
even a distinguished dealer. 


movement in theology. “ Apocalyptics’’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Petters. 


THE SOPHISTRY OF WAR. 


Wuen the Balkan War broke out last autumn, even 
peace-lovers were fain to regard it as a regrettable 
necessity, while for the many sympathetic observers it 
was almost a holy war, warranted by every sacred test— 
religion, liberty, and racial unity. When justice had 
been executed on the pagan tyrant by the Christian 
Allies, and Macedonia and Albania rescued from his 
clutches, the common struggle and the common 
sacrifice would form a solid bond of union among the 
Balkan peoples and the civilisation of Christendom would 
be enriched by a new progressive federation of free 
nationalities. It was a fine and plausible theory. And 
so far as the Balkan War had its origins in the cruelties 
and oppressions which the Turks practised in Macedonia, 
it could not be summarily ruled out of court. But it 
has suffered a swift and a terrible exposure. Once again 
history has shown how bloodshed makes a bad cement, 
and how participation in violence breeds mutual sus- 
picion, rivalry, contention, and, at last, open strife, more 
bitter and more cruel because of an alliance which has 
enabled each ally to read the true lesson of war in the 
greed, treachery, and insolence of its neighbors. And 
the spectacle of the Great Powers who had encouraged 
and financed the “ war of freedom,” standing round with 
lifted hands of horror, reprobating the “ fratricidal 
strife,’’ but acknowledging their.impotence to intervene, 
while at least one of them craftily feeds its flames! 
Meanwhile, Hell is loose, moving through scenes of 
slaughter and atrocities towards some goal of temporary 
exhaustion, to be hailed with feigned satisfaction as a 
settlement, though nothing will be settled save the 
certainty of future strife. 
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It may safely be asserted that the only persons who 
understand what war really means are the men whose 
hearts are actually aflame with the passion of hate, and 
whose hands are red with recent carnage. These men 
would brush aside many of the noble motives imputed 
to them. We can imagine one of these actual instru- 
ments of war confronted with the magnificent 
euphemisms of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech of last 
October at the Cutlers’ Hall, where, after pouring scorn 
upon those who attributed wars to financiers, ambitious 
politicians, and a sensational press, he cited the Balkan 
War as a convincing testimony to the virtues of the 
martial spirit. “ Face to face with such a manifestation, 
who is the man who is bold enough to say, for instance, 
that force is never a remedy? Who is the man who is 
foolish enough to say that martial virtues do not play 
a vital part in the health and honor of every people? 
Who is the man who is vain enough to suppose that the 
long antagonisms of history and of time can in all cir- 
cumstances be adjusted and compacted by the smooth 
and superficial conventions of politicians and ambassa- 
dors?’’ We should like Mr. Churchill now to punctuate 
those sentences by indicating exactly how far force 
appears to be a remedy in his own selected case, naming 
the precise virtues which contribute to the “ health and 
honor ’’ of the Balkan peoples, and explaining in what 
way the adjusting power of war is shown to be superior 
to the pacific arrangements of politicians and am- 
bassadors. 

But while men engaged in actual strife are seldom 
deceived about the motives which are actuating them, a 
chief mischief of modern militarism consists in the 
hypocrisy which it evokesin others. Among primitive men 
wars were carried on for plain, intelligible ends, in order 
to devour an enemy, to seize his women, his herds, or his 
lands, or, later, to live upon him parasitically by means 
of tribute. The passions of hatred and cruelty marshalled 
by discipline and loyalty into effective fighting forces 
then seemed capable of being put to profitable uses. In 
modern times we do not want to eat our enemies, and 
we have quite as many women as we can manage. We 
find cattle-stealing and rapine in general no longer profit- 
able, and have ruled it out of “ civilised” warfare. We 
still annex territory, but we are aware that it is no good 
to us, for we cannot kill or advantageously dispossess its 
existing occupiers. Even tributes or indemnities are 
found to be trivial compensations for the expense of 
modern wars and modern armies, and carry injurious 
reactions to home industries. Nor do any new gains of 
war emerge to replace the old. Why, then, does war 
survive, and why does it appear to civilised peoples de- 
fensible? In his most recent book, “ War and its 
Alleged Benefits’? (Heinemann), the Russian pacifist, 
M. Novikow, gives the following explanation: “In 
reality, the civilised peoples to-day conduct wars simply 
because their savage ancestors did so of old. There is 
no other reason. It is a case of pure atavism, a survival, 
a routine. From sheer spiritual laziness they will not 
abandon their accustomed habits. Then, because the 
idea of carrying on war without any motive is revolting 
to them, they erect theory on theory, system on system, 
to justify it.’’ 

While war was profitable to the victors, it needed 
and received no apology, no ethical and sociological de- 
fences were devised for it. As soon, however, as it 
became evident that nothing could be got from war, 
which impoverished and weakened both victors and van- 
quished, the most remarkable virtues were ascribed to 
it. “ Bophistries fairly rained down—war makes nations 
moral, bloodshed prevents intellectual stagnation, and 
so on. It is noteworthy that all the benefits attributed 
to war were discovered after the event, exactly when 
public opinion turned away from it. The very same 
thing happened as with Latin. When the study of 
Latin became superfluous, its magical virtues were dis- 
covered.’’ 

The simple fact is that arm-makers and financiers, 
to whom the preparation for war remains very profitable, 
and a barbarian aristocracy, to whom fighting is the 
crown of sports, persuade sophists in their churches, 
universities, and presses to “work the oracle.”’ This 








means, in modern parlance, finding scientific and ethical 
vindications. So scientists are found to legitimise the 
brutality of war by a mis-applied biology, which pretends 
that war remains a useful and a necessary agency for 
the physical improvement of the race. The absurdity 
of this eugenic argument was excellently exposed 
by Dr. Jordan, an eminent American sociologist, in 
an address delivered a few days ago to the Eugenics 
Society in London. To pick out, as war does, the 
strongest members of the strongest races in order to 
remove them from domestic life and parenthood, and to 
expose them to a chance of early death enormously 
exceeding that of the feebler men left to follow peaceful 
pursuits and to propagate their kind, is a strange defence 
of militarism as a biological selection. Indeed, there can 
be no more convincing testimony to the derationalising 
influence of militarism than that such a notion could 
seem even plausible. For to every plain-thinking man or 
woman the effects of war and militarism in lowering 
the physical efficiency of a people are obvious. 
Social evolution contains no justification of brutality. 
On the contrary, mutual aid and self-sacrifice are 
recognised as the most potent forces of progress. But 
here we encounter the ethical defenders of war, whose 
line of defence runs exactly counter to that of the scien- 
tific sophists. To these “ moralists’’ war is the school 
of discipline and self-sacrifice, courage, veracity, and 
all the manly virtues. Thiscuriousdoctrine M. Novikow 
submits to the following very practical test. The virtues 
of war, he argues, must be tested from its effect on the 
assailant, not from its effect on the defensive party ; for 
without attack there is no need for defence. 

“Say to a nation: Arm yourselves to the teeth. 
Invade the country of your neighbors. Murder a 
goodly number of them on the battlefield. Then, after 
having conquered them, seize booty, impose heavy 
tributes, confiscate their lands, live like parasites on the 
product of their toil. If the vanquished speak a 
language different from your own, stunt their intellectual 
development by the most violent despotism. If your new 
subjects profess a religion different from your own, treat 
them with intolerance. Deprive the heterodox of their 
civil and politica] rights, inflict the severest trials upon 
them, expel them en masse. Then we shall see all the 
virtues flourish in your midst, self-abnegation and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. You will be regenerated and 
ennobled.’’ Or is it only the defeated who will be morally 
inproved, “ schooled by adversity”? If so, the reflection 
exposes a new peril in the policy of great armaments and 
high military efficiency, the moral débdcle which may 
follow a successful war. 

In the light of such considerations militarism pre- 
sents itself as the great public school of hypocrisy. For 
the higher the civilisation of the nation that practises it, 
the more numerous and falsely decorative the wrappings 
in which cruelty and selfishness seek to hide their 
nakedness. 





THE PURITAN IDEAL IN INDUSTRY. 


A coop deal has been written about the struggles on 
which England is now entering with what may be called 
the eighteenth-century spirit regarding land. When 
we turn to industrial organisation and the province of 
the State, we are apt to think of less ancient traditions, 
and to speak of the Manchester social economics 
as the book that we are closing to-day. This seems to 
Dr. Hermann Levy, with whose work all English students 
are gratefully familiar, a superficial view, and in a pro- 
foundly interesting book he has just published 
(‘‘ Economic Liberalism.’’ By Hermann Levy, Professor 
of the University of Heidelberg. Macmillan.) he takes 
us back to the seventeenth century, and traces the 
economic individualism to the history of the Puritans. 
“* Social reform,’’ he sums up “‘ is face to face with the 
sociological products of the great civil revolutions of the 
seventeenth century.’’ It was in that century that the 
theoretical principles on which England’s industrial pre- 
dominance was founded were evolved and assimilated by 
the English people, and an examination of those 
principles discloses the important part that individualism 
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occupied in the scheme. And, by a strange irony, those 
doctrines have now been disavowed by English 
Nonconformists, and it is Lord Hugh Cecil who gives 
them shelter. 

Professor Levy, giving run to the generalising 
instinct in the historian studying a foreign civilisation, 
is apt to exaggerate the changes that are taking place. 
The history of politics is a history of peaceful penetra- 
tion and modification rather than of violent collisions 
and sharply defined philosophies. But his study of the 
old Puritan in industry is supremely interesting. 
Economic and religious independence were closely 
associated in the struggles of the seventeenth century. 
The great feature of these struggles was the war 
against the royal power of creating national mono- 
polies. That war had been waged with remarkable 
bitterness and feeling between Parliament, backed by 
the nation, and the Court. The Anti-Monopoly Act of 
1624 had been turned into an instrument for granting 
monopolies, and Sir John Colepeper gave a description 
of the monopolists in 1640. ‘‘ These, like the frogs of 
Egypt, have gotten possession of our dwellings, and we 
have scarcely a room free from them. They sip in our 
cup; they dip in our dish ; they sit by our fire. We find 
them in the dye vat, the washing bowl, and the powdering 
tub. They share with the butler in his bar. ‘They have 
marked and sealed us from head to foot. They will not 
bate us a pin.”’ The Long Parliament expelled four 
monopolists from the House of Commons, and passed a 
drastic resolution making monopolists ineligible. Pro- 
fessor Unwin’s invaluable book on ‘‘ Industrial Organ- 
isation ’’ contained an interesting account of a later 
conflict between Crown and Parliament, but the issue 
was finally decided by the victory of Parliament at ‘‘ the 
great and glorious revolution.’’ Certain monopolies 
remained in the form of the rights of corporations and 
guilds, but their importance diminished with the growth 
of transport facilities, and they were never, like the con- 
cessions that had threatened the industries of England, 
and continued for another century to smother those of 
France, great national impediments. Dr. Levy is, there- 
fore, justified in saying that by the end of the seventeenth 
century, the most essential half of Free Trade had been 
won for English industry. And this industrial liberty 
had been one of the gains of a revolution which had 
secured also religious toleration and the abolition of pre- 
rogative. 

Under the influence of this régime, there grew up a 
new social state, described by Dr. Levy as a contrast 
between the first and second half of the seventeenth 
century. ‘‘ In the first period big capitalists, makers of 
colonies, money-lenders on a large scale—like those we 
meet in every known industrial era—seem to represent 
the whole of capitalism. After the Puritan revolution, 
the real ‘ nation of shopkeepers,’ numerous middle-class 
capitalists with moderate means gained by industry, 
thrift, and sharp business instinct, far overshadow the 
large entrepreneur.’’ These men wove religion into 
business, as into every other department of life, finding 
in the duty of self-development in the individual the clue 
to many difficulties that puzzle the conscience of the 
trader. As Baxter’s “Christian Directory” put it, 
almost in the words of an address delivered the other 
day before the Young Men’s Christian Association, “ If 
God showe you a way in which you may lawfully get 
more than in another way, if you refuse this and choose 
the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your 
calling, and you refuse to be God’s steward.’’ ‘‘ Labor 
to be rich for God.’’ Defoe said that a Christian trades- 
man must consider carefully at what times he can pray 
without disturbing his business, and he told a story of a 
pious merchant who closed his shop for prayer every day 
from nine to ten, and came to a bad end. The Puritan 
writings setting forth this ideal were at the same time 
very hostile to stock-jobbing and speculation, and this 
was one reason why Prynne and others opposed the admis- 
sion of the Jews. The Jews had based great hopes 
on Cromwell, and the Jews in West Asia sent a mission 
to England to ascertain whether he was the Messiah. 
In general, the spirit of hospitality prevailed, in strong 
contrast with the earlier English spirit, and industry, 





thriving on its new freedom, owed a great deal to the 
initiations of French, Dutch, and Flemish immigrants. 

The concentration on economic activities, to the 
exclusion of the arts, literature, and pleasures of all kinds, 
colored the views of this class on the question of Poor 
Law and wages. Miss Leonard’s studies have brought 
her to the conclusion that during the personal govern- 
ment of Charles the First we have not only the first 
thorough execution of the Poor Law, but a more complete 
organisation for the help of the weaker classes than at 
any period in our history. Under the Protectorate, 
laborers’ wages increased, but after the Restoration the 
problem of unemployment became urgent again. Now, 
however, the new spirit was in the ascendant, and un- 
employment was regarded as the result of idleness. 
Defoe was a great exponent of this philosophy :— 

“The Lab’ring Poor in spight of Double Pay, 

Are saucy, mutinous and beggarly; 

So lavish of their money and their time, 

That want of forecast is the Nation’s crime; 

Good drunken company is their delight, 

And what they get by day they spend by night.” 
No man need go hungry if he chose to work. Unfor- 
tunately, a great many preferred begging to working, so, 
in addition to the evil of pauperism, we had the evil 
of high wages. This was explained in ‘‘ The 
Grand Concern’’: “The mischief of high wages to 
handicraftsmen is occasioned by reason of the idleness of 
so vast a number of people in England as there are, so 
that those who are industrious and will work make men 
pay what they please for their wages. But set the poor 
at work, and then these men will be forced to lower their 
rates.’’ The Economists found one good reason, while 
the Puritans found another, for regarding low wages as 
salutary, and free competition the true solution of -all 
evils. ‘There was one very interesting revolt in the out- 
break of Winstanley and his diggers, and another 
revolutionary propagandist, John Bellers, was impelled, 
like Winstanley, by religious influences. But neither of 
them made any impression on Puritan optimism and 
complacency. 

About half-way through the eighteenth century, 
Tucker drew out a contrast between England and France 
in regard to industry andcommerce. England, he found, 
had three great advantages (1) A merchant could go 
to law with the Crown as easily as with a private 
subject ; (2) liberty of conscience; (3) the profession of 
merchant was held in honor, so that no man left off trade 
on becoming rich in order to be respected as a gentle- 
man. Here Tucker noted three important respects in 
which England had the advantage, and they were all the 
results of the reforms introduced with the Revolution. 
The influence of the new spirit was shown also in Tucker’s 
complaint that England’s one great weakness was the 
turbulence of the working class, and the accusation he 
brings against them of idleness and love of pleasure. 
Adam Smith was a revolutionary on this point, teaching 
that liberal wages were an encouragement to industry, 
and that if masters would listen to the dictates of reason 
and humanity, they would have frequently occasion to 
moderate rather than to animate the application of their 
workmen. Unhappily, the legacy of the Puritan and the 
philosophy of the earlier economy remained in the minds of 
the employing class, and it was the most fatal of all legacies 
for a nation on the brink of the Industrial Revolution. 





NATURE’S POLICE. 


EvERYBODY wonders at the voice of summer that is 
expressed in the ever-sounding hum not to be located 
anywhere, except that it is high overhead where no 
insects are visible. People write to the papers about it, 
and exchange theories as to what may be its origin. 
Says one of them :—‘‘ As far as I could see—and one day 
I lay for two hours enjoying the hum and the lovely 
view—the authors of the hum were large bees or insects, 
and the note of the hum was a very loud one, about 
middle C. Gnats would have made a much shriller 
sound.’’ The observer was right about gnats, but it is 
not true always that the larger insect makes the deeper 
sound. The drone bee, for example, is much shriller 
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than the worker of about half its size. Some attribute 
the hum to drones waiting for young queens far up in 
the sky. When heard in the open it is certainly 
mysterious, but elsewhere it often resolves itself into the 
work-song of some familiar insect. 

A beech tree has it, and for a long time it is difficult 
to trace the voice to its author. A few minutes ago it 
was a pear tree, devoid of flowers, and not yet bearing 
juicy fruit, yet the author was a bee, the white-tailed 
humble-bee known as Bombus lucorum, of which there 
were a score or two in one tree, gathering something 
from the backs of the leaves near the midrib. But in 
the beech the hum comes from a far less visible insect, 
swifter, smaller, and less aggressively colored. Just an 
occasional blur of wings is at first all that you can see 
up there, but by screwing the eye upon it and forcing a 
focus, we at last make out a wasp. There are hundreds 
of wasps in the great tree, darting in and out of the 
leaves, always on the wing, examining the foliage for the 
slightest speck, and when a caterpillar is found, pouncing 
on it with an obvious ‘‘ Now, young feller. Com’ along 
o’ me.’’ They are the police of that great caterpillar 
slum, or slum that would be if it were not for their 
incessant patrol. The justification of the caterpillars is 
that they produce these smart and agile gens d’armes, as 
the justification of a street of ne’er-do-wells is that it 
finds occasion for the splendidly impassive man in blue. 
Order never comes to be quite assured until disorderli- 
ness has reached such a pitch as to call for the hourly 
perambulation of the policeman. He is the flower, the 
final good towards which the apparent evil had been 
working. 

Let us adjourn to the police station. The hedge in 
the lane has grown into a mighty tangle since the mother 
wasp went house-hunting. At one point a great brush 
of hedge-maple has sprung up, and woven its foliage in 
a solid tesselation about a yard from the ground. There 
is no closer leaf-pattern than that of the hedge-maple. 
Lesser leaves fill the gaps left by greater leaves, and 
minute leaves fill the tinier cracks, till no ray of light 
can get through. But at one spot a few leaves are 
missing. They have not been ragged out by caterpillars, 
but neatly cut away. Anyone might know that the 
police had done it, and a moment’s halt shows you, one 
after another, the golden bullets shooting accurately 
through the opening to the hole in the ground a yard 
beneath. The merchant bee does not make the least 
attempt to improve or maintain the entrance to its nest. 
As the herbage grows, so grows the immense waste of 
time in circum-aviating or crawling through. Pollen 
bundles innumerable are knocked off and lost, but what 
matter? It is nobody’s business to cut off grass blades 
to maintain these imperial roads, and nobody does it. 
From a hive the bees removed a beam ten inches long 
and weighing twenty-two grains, about as much as the 
same number of bees, but not a feather would they push 
away, though it costs pounds of honey a week by its 
obstruction just outside the hive. The only well-kept 
garden along Walworth Road belongs to the police, and 
the only military road to an insect city is cut and main- 
tained by the wasps. 

Getting a little behind the entrance, we can see 
them bringing in their prisoners—in joints. Every 
incomer has a burden about as big as her head held in 
her jaws or in her feet, and as they come about sixty or 
eighty to the minute we are lost in wonder at the amount 
of crime in the world. Criminal, of course, it is for small 
mean worms to gnaw and mangle vegetation, the only 
original product of life, whereon all larger organisms 
must subsist, and the apprehension of such criminals is 
an entirely worthy act. Nevertheless, the wasp has few 
friends, and when another nest was found not so well 
guarded as that in the hedge, it was ruthlessly attacked. 
This mother had built in the shallowest of holes, or in 
none at all, and when the nest was as large as a cricket 
ball it hung in a little earth cave for all the world to 
see the white paper and crawling guards as it passed 
along the roads. So the point of an umbrella flicked it 
almost solidly out, knocking it from its attachment to 
the grass roots, and taking nearly all the brood and 





’ three-fourths of the paper that wrapped the nest. The 


rest lay in a complete ruin on the floor of the cave. That 
was on Monday evening. By Thursday morning, if not 
earlier, the nest was again as large as a cricket ball, 
though, as the geography says, flattened at the poles, it 
was hung again to the roots at the top of the cave, and 
caterpillar prisoners were coming in again as fast as 
ever. We cannot imagine by what means these handy- 
men had raised the bulky combs there must have been, 
and held them and fastened them to the roof. It isa 
piece of engineering that ought to be seen in action, and 
even cinematographed and shown to admiring, do- 
nothing bipeds. At any rate, it must be remembered 
that it is no part of a common wasp’s normal duties to 
build a nest de novo. The first steps belong to the 
queen, who by now is supposed to have put all building 
work on one side and become nothing but an egg-layer. 

A gorgeous policeman of the gnats is the dragon-fly 
of whatever species you like, but the big blue-and-green 
‘* Devil’s darning-needle’’ (4?schna cyanea) for choice. 
This magnificent creature has to keep in order a more 
intelligent being than leaf-munching caterpillars, a 
being capable of being terrified as well as minced into 
subjection. At the approach of the patrol the gnats 
cease their gambols and seek shelter like so many small 
birds when the hawk appears. He is not only a dragon 
to the flies but a terror to at least one far higher being 
against whom he is not in the least armed or disposed. 
Children and even greater persons hold their breath 
when they see this magnificent sergeant on his beat. 
They give him the name of “ horse-stinger ’’ and “ flying 
adder,’’ and imagine that he has the poisonous power 
that the names signify. He overdoes his réle, and it is 
a pity, for he would like to catch a fly now and then 
round our faces, as he can round the faces of the less 
superstitious cattle. Yes, he grotesquely overdoes his 
réle, for he and his tribe do not a tenth of the good work 
in the repression of crime that>is done by the Scotland 
Yard under the trimmed hedge-maple. 

It is true, of course, that they are all working for a 
living, the leaf-nibblers and those that save the leaves 
by eating the nibblers. So do our own police work for a 
living, whose occupation is that of spoiling the modus 
vivendi of the undesirables. But while it cannot be 
pretended that the caterpillars do good by restraining 
the exuberance of plants, or the thieves by discouraging 
the savings of shopkeepers, it is true that those who 
discipline and cut down these parasites are benefactors 
of the cosmos. It is meet that the worthiness of their 
lives should shine out in a superior beauty of body, an 
excellence of function, and, in one of the two cases at any 
rate, in an alertness and adaptability of intellect. 

And there swings into view the great policeman of 
the skies, the sparrow-hawk. He kills birds of good 
species and bad species alike. To-day, he swoops on the 
poor bald-headed foster-mother of the cuckoo, giving her 
surcease from a most grinding and unsatisfactory life. 
The hedge-sparrow does nothing but good, and the 
house-sparrow, which is almost entirely vicious, is 
usually capable of keeping out of the clutches of the 
hawk. The birds live in Erewhon, where the greatest 
crime is that of being below par. It is hard work 
picking out the laggards in their swift flocks, and the 
hawk presents the finest figure of a policeman (say, the 
carbine and bayonet policeman) that the countryside has. 





Short Studies. 


THE SERVIAN ARMY AND ITS TURKISH 
VICTORIES. 


As persons strictly neutral in the present unhappy 
dispute between the Balkan Allies, we were fortunate 
enough to be made the guests of the Servian State and 
army in Macedonia and Servian Albania during June, 
just before the outbreak of hostilities with Bulgaria. 
We have been over the battlefields of the great deliver- 
ance from Turkey, and heard the stories of the war from 
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the generals and officers who commanded in it, and from 
the privates in a lesser degree owing to difficulties of 
language. 

There is a democratic spirit in the Servian army, 
natural to a race of prosperous peasant freeholders, who 
compose more than eighty percent. of thenation and army. 
Since the Turks were driven out of Servia, there have 
been no feudal lords and hardly any big landowners. 
The officers are not divided by social atmosphere from 
the privates. The officers are professional men, clerks, 
and wealthy peasants. In the battles of last winter, 
they often cried, ‘‘ Forward, brothers! ’’ like the leaders 
of the Italiam risorgimento, instead of the more correct 
“‘ Forward, children!’’ They dance the ‘“‘kolo,’’ the 
national dance of woven steps, hand in hand, with their 
men. ‘The ideal is rather that of the old Napoleonic 
than of the modern Prussian army. 

The whole manhood of Servia has been under arms 
ever since the outbreak of the war with Turkey. Nearly 
300,000 men, every tenth inhabitant of Servia, crossed 
the Turkish frontier. This meant the First, Second, 
and Third Ban, at. 21 to 45, and the reserve et. 46-50. 
They have all been under arms, most of them stationed in 
Macedonia and Albania, ever since last winter, except 
that in February the Third Ban and Reserve were 
allowed home in detachments to help the women, boys, 
and old men to sow the crops. The veterans of the 
‘Fhird Ban and Reserve could not be supplied with khaki 
or grey uniforms like their sons of the First Ban, and 
we saw paterfamilias everywhere patrolling the railways 
and roads in his picturesque peasant costume, with an 
antediluvian rifle and an enormously long bayonet. 

The Servian soldier, being a peasant, is on the 
average of finer physique than his Greek ally, who looks, 
and often is, the ‘‘ townee.’’ The Greek army is in new 
uniforms, obviously bought since the war, and fitting 
very badly. The Servian privates, when they have 
uniforms at all, are very often in patched rags that have 
been through the mud at Komanovo, torn through the 
thickets of Novi Bazar, or soaked in the floodéd plain 
of Monastir. They say that in matériel and ambulance 
the Greeks were best off of the Allies, and the Bulgarians 
the worst. Greece has other financial resources besides 
those of her peasantry, who are poorer than the peasants of 
Servia, to judge by the look of their respective country- 
sides. It is to be feared that Servia will not have the 
wealth in men or in money to raise prostrate Macedonia 
out of the worse than medieval conditions which the Turk 
has left behind him, if at the same time Servia is going 
to support immense military establishments and put her 
whole soul into rivalry with Bulgaria and designs against 
Austria. 

But the present popularity of military men and of 
the ideal of the ‘‘ nation in arms,’’ though it may in the 
end prove ruinous to Servia as well as to Bulgaria, is 
quite explicable if we consider the unexpected and un- 
broken series of successes in the late Turkish war. The 
whole Servian nation took part in winning the campaign, 
and now thoroughly believes in its officers and in the 
military chiefs. Previously, the Servian army was a by- 
word for failure, even in Servia. All that is changed 
now, and the civilian, where he can be found, hides his 
diminished head. The very fact that the Servian army 
is so democratic makes the military spirit all the more 
insidiously pervasive. But whatever we may think of 
militarism and the prospects of the future, we can all 
rejoice together over last winter’s campaign, when 
Komanovo undid the work of Kossovo, and the Turk fled 
in final rout from the provinces ‘‘ he had desolated and 
profaned.’’ 

Besides their armies in Novi Bazar and the Prisrend 
district, and the army opposing the Greeks, the Turks 
had their three main army corps at Salonika, Uskub, 
and Monastir, which they concentrated from those three 
bases on the advanced post of Komanovo. The Turks 
at Komanovo were 100,000 men, say the Servians—an 
outside figure I should say. They came, not to stand on 
the defensive, but to attack and crush the main Servian 
army, which was coming down from Nish and Vrania 
towards Uskub. There is no doubt at all that the Turks 





took the offensive. The nature of the battlefield at 
Komanovo proves it, for the Turks were positively 
coming uphill from the south at the point of contact 
where the battle took place. Komanovo is not a 
“‘ position ’’ for either side, least of all for the Turks. 
It is a mere “‘ champ de rencontre,’’ where two attacking 
armies tumbled across each other unexpectedly. That 
is certain. It is also highly probable that, as the 
Servians assert, the Turks, like everyone else, then 
underrated the Servians, and thinking they were 
“‘ chocolate soldiers,’’ laid plans to roll them back to 
their own frontier, and then advance by Egri Palanka 
and Kostendil on the unprotected Sofia, taking the 
Bulgarians in rear, and forcing them to return in haste 
from Thrace. 

The battlefield of Komanovo is curiously like that 
of Kossovo, of which it has cancelled the debt in Servian 


history. Both are undulating bare ground like the 
Roman campagna, partly prairie, partly unfenced 
cultivation. Here and there its surface is broken by 


limestone outcrops or kopjes, which make nice little 
positions for batteries or single battalions. The 
Komanovo battle (second day) stretched over thirty 
kilométres of this kind of ground, bounded an either side 
by high mountains about the size and character of the 
Alban or Sabine Apennines that surround the Roman 
campagna. 

In the fighting of the first day and night, a single 
Servian division, the Danube division, had to resist the 
assault of four Turkish divisions. The Danube division, 
the left wing of the army, had got ahead of the rest, 
and fell into the middle of the Turks by error, as the 
Servians had expected that the Turks would maintain 
their usual defensive attitude; and would therefore be 
found further back on the Ovtche Polje hills. For a 
day and a night the Danube division withstood the 
attacks of the Turkish army. This was the crisis of the 
war in Macedonia. We heard from the Servian officers 
a good many first-hand accounts of this fighting, from 
which we judged that Turkish artillery fire was not good, 
and that the Turkish infantry attacks were not well con- 
certed, but very fierce and often repeated, both against 
the front and right flank of this isolated Servian division. 


_An officer of that division told us that the Turks coming 


up from Komanovo station and town to attack their 
flank, came in columns till within striking distance ; and 
then charged, not in line, but ‘‘ coming on like flies on 
a wall,’’ viz., anyhow. Not the science or the artillery, 
but the numbers and ferocity of the Turks made the 
danger during that day and night. Neither the Servians 
nor any one else then believed in the Servian army ; and 
an initial defeat, resulting from the unwisely rapid 
advance of the Danube division, might have had widely 
spread moral effects. But they held their ground 
against the odds. 

Next day the rest of the Servian army arrived, 
marching in several parallel columns, slightly out- 
numbering the Turks; spreading over the whole thirty 
kilométres of battlefield, from the foot of the Kara Dagh 
to the foot of the eastern mountains, they swept the 
Turks before them. The defeated army lost all morale, 
and fled wildly through the mud and rain of that vast, 
desolate country, scattering in all directions, but the 
largest body of them passing through Kopriilii. They 
would probably never have attempted a serious rally but 
for one man, Djavid, a divisional commander, whose 
moral qualities soon made him in effect the commander 
of the Turkish Army. Some of his colleagues showed a 
very different spirit. One hears more of Djavid from 
the Servians than of anyone else, Servian or Turk. 

Owing to Djavid, the Turkish resistance was re- 
erganised in Monastir, the scene of their old iniquities, 
which they entered in wild confusion, all regimental 
organisation abandoned, and half their rifles flung away. 
Djavid put a new heart into them, rushed south with a 
large force, and cut up a smaller Greek force approach- 
ing Monastir from the south. This success renewed the 
fighting spirit of the Turks, and when the Servians, 
making their way slowly through the mud at the pace 
of their buffalo waggons, began to approach the plain of 
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Monastir from Kopriilii, the Turks fought three battles 
against them, two battles of Perlepe and one of Monastir. 
The battles at Perlepe were glorified rearguard actions, 
but the battle at Monastir was a real stand, meant to 
succeed. . 

The first battle of Perlepe was on the top of the 
high mountains to the north-east of the town. As soon 
as the Turks were fairly outflanked in that difficult 
country, they seem to have retired, and only a few 
hundreds were killed on either side. But in the second 
battle of Perlepe, midway on the plain between that 
town and Monastir, the Turks held some low hills, rather 
like the Eildon hills, whence they inflicted very severe 
losses on the Servian frontal attack delivered across 
the plain, then covered by floods. The Servians 
are justly proud of the valor of their troops in this 
desperate service, and are erecting a large stone monu- 
ment there to their memory. On the grey, weather- 
stained limestone crags overlooking this battlefield from 
behind Perlepe, stand the ruins of the castle of Marco 
Kralievitch, the Black Prince of Servian medieval 
history. The Servian troops believed that he was 
leading them against his and their enemies, the Turks, 
and he was seen by many private soldiers mounted on 
his warhorse, splashing through the floods in front of 
the line! Finally, when another Servian division had 
marched round the west end of the line of hills held by 
the Turks, the latter retired on Monastir. 

At Monastir they made their last stand in 
Macedonia. Their position was half on the group of 
lower hills to the north of the town, and half on the 
flooded plain in front of it. The whole Turkish line, on 
hill and plain, was defended by a river along itsfront. For 
several days the Servians attacked, fighting up to their 
waists in water, a service which has laid up many of 
them with pneumonia and phthisis. The Turks on their 
right wing were also standing in water, and, moreover, 
had no food. When a man was wounded, he fell and 
was drowned at once. Finally, the Turkish left centre 
on the hills near Obloko was broken after fierce fighting, 
and the Turkish army thereupon fled and disbanded. 
Only their extreme left wing, under Djavid, cut their way 
out to Ochrida by “‘ fifteen bayonet charges in the 
night,’’ as a Servian officer who was there told us— 
certainly by a splendid bit of fighting, as the Servians 
acknowledge. Djavid’s subsequent campaign with his 
faithful four thousand in Albania I have no space to 
describe. He lately came back to Constantinople by the 
Adriatic. 

The remainder of the Turkish army fled through 
Monastir, casting away rifles and stripping off their blue 
or khaki uniforms. But one battalion still stood firm in 
the flooded prairie. An Englishman watched it from 
the town, and saw a Servian battery unlimber hard by, 
and open fire on these brave men. He expected they 
would surrender, since everyone else had fled, but they 
preferred to stand impassive until, in ten minutes, they 
had all, in batches and then one by one, disappeared 
under the water. When the marshes at length dried up 
next May, it was an ugly sight. To whomsoever Monastir 
belongs in justice, it 1s not wonderful that the Servians 
are slow to give it up, after having won it so dearly. 

G. M, TRevEtyan. 





Letters from Abroad. 


FRANCE AND THE THREE YEARS’ BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Three Years’ Service Bill marks a stage 
in the history of contemporary France, not so much 
from the proposals it makes or the changes it institutes, 
as from the events it has created and the temper it has 
aroused. Its bastard origin is now well known ; but perhaps 
less known, at any rate on your side of the Channel, 
is the history of the means taken to popularise the Bill 
and to ensure its passage into law. 

From its birth the Bill has been generally detested ; 
its supporters in the country have no real affection for 





it; they accept it as a regrettable necessity. Some 
among them thought at first that it was merely a piece 
of bluff on the part of the Government. Others—the 
great majority—in the spirit of the heroes of Corneille’s 
tragedies—subordinated their private feelings to the call 
of duty, and saw in the acceptance of its proposals an 
opportunity of showing a patriotic sacrifice of self. 

The opponents of the Bill are many and vigorous. 
To some the Bill is uncalled for, to others wholly 
inadequate for the solving of the difficulty to settle 
which it has been framed ; to others, again, it is merely 
the corollary to the work of brigandage begun, but not 
ended, in Morocco. 

All these various opponents have found in 
“ L’Humanité ’’ a means of voicing their opinions, and 
in Jaurés, with his wonderful powers of flair, a leader 
at once brilliant and relentless. 

The Bill was no sooner proposed than a great press 
campaign in its favor was started. The idea was care- 
fully fostered that it was necessitated by the German 
menace. This reacted quickly on the country. The 
reactionary papers assured the Government of the 
approbation of all patriotic Frenchmen; the “ Matin ’’ 
and the “Echo de Paris’’ whipped in support from 
every available quarter, even publishing patriotic out- 
bursts from schoolboys and undergraduates. 

In the work of rousing enthusiasm for this off- 
spring of Russian and French diplomacy the foreign 
press came in very handy. Needless to say, the 
German bellicose papers proved very useful material, 
and the utterances of German Socialist leaders were 
chopped about and distorted so as to give a totally false 
impression of their real meaning. 

By careful pruning, also, from the English papers, 
the “ Matin ’’ and others gave their readers the notion 
that England was encouraging France in her patriotic 
efforts, and felt rather guilty herself in not imitating 
such a good and wise example ; in fact, many Frenchmen 
stated to the writer that France was bearing England’s 
burden, because the latter had no system of compulsory 
service. 

Great prominence was given, also, to Lord 
Roberts’s campaign for National Service, so much so, 
that the average bourgeois was convinced that England 
was on the point of adopting the Continental army 
system. It was hardly to be expected that he would 
notice that the quotations in the “ Matin’”’ and papers 
of the same ilk were taken without exception from 
Unionist sources, in particular the “ Daily Mail’’ and 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette.’’ 

Such were the initial efforts to popularise the 
project ; but, despite them, the opposition to it became 
so powerful as to threaten its safe passage. Socialist 
protest meetings were very successful; the petition 
against the Bill received numerous _ signatures; 
“ L’Humanité ’’ now increased alike the number of its 
pages and of its abonnés. For the first time probably in 
the history of the paper, the copies were sold as soon 
as ever they appeared on the bookstalls or in the 
kiosks. Soldiers began to talk openly about the Bill, 
and against it; the more so that the papers were pre- 
tending that they, in common with the rest of France, 
were in favor of it. 

In a conscript army it is difficult to define exactly 
where the duties of the soldier end and where those of the 
citizen begin. The Bill, still under discussion and not 
yet law, was probably the one topic of conversation in 
most houses and hotels for some time. Had the soldiers 
the right to discuss it, and, if to discuss it, to condemn 
it? 

At any rate, the officers considered that they had 
the right to harangue their men in its favor, and this 
they did, appealing to the patriotism of the men. Those 
soldiers who protested, explained very naturally that 
it was not a question of patriotism, nor were they acting 
from unpatriotic motives. Collecting together in cafés 
and in the squares, some of them began singing the 
“International,’’ and in some cases, we believe, the 
regimental bands played the Socialist hymn. The 
men were perfectly orderly; but these events none 
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the less caused a veritable panic among the authorities ; 


for they were not confined to one district or to one | 
garrison. Everywhere in France, within even a few miles | 


of the German frontier, protests of this nature were 
made. 

Stern measures of repression were taken; the 
soldiers who sang were severely punished—some were 
shipped off to the Algerian service. The patriotic 
torch-light processions, which occur every week in 
garrison towns, were suppressed, lest the unbelievers in 
the merits of the Bill, whether among the onlookers or 
the soldiers, might seize the occasion to blaspheme. 

Soldiers known to hold, or merely suspected of hold- 
ing, views hostile or uncomplimentary to the project, 
were put under lock and key, their correspondence was 
searched and read—a copy of “ L’Humanité’’ was in- 
criminating evidence. In some cases private expressions 
of opinion led to punishment, and to be seen reading 
“ L’Humanité’’ was treated as a serious offence. In 
fact, the prisons were soon filled with men whose only 
fault was that they had protested, or were thought to 
be on the eve of so doing, against a project which was not 
yet voted. The officers then harangued their men once 
more. These, on some occasions, cheered the Three 
Years’ Service Bill very lustily—a proceeding regarded 
with favor by the 7roisannistes and their friends, who 
overlooked its political character. 

At this point the question was, so to speak, trans- 
ferred from the military to the civil department. The 

lice had certainly, before these events, and quite 
illegally, torn down the notices against the Bill, posted 
by the Confédération Générale du Travail. This is still 
indulged in, though the police leave carefully untouched 
the notices posted in the Bill’s support. Private 
individuals in automobiles, with notices “da bas la loi 
de trois ans,’ were chased by the police. 

But these exhibitions of partisanship were mere 
childish pranks in comparison with what was to follow. 
One morning France woke up to find that surprise 
visits had been paid by the police to the Socialist and 
Workers’ Bureaux, that doctiments, papers, petitions 
had been'seized and carried away for inspection. This 
monstrous system of perquisition was enforced 
thoroughly in most of the large French towns, and 
caused an indignation which was very general. In fact, 
the Municipality of Lyons passed a formal] resolution 
of protest against this infringement of the liberties of 
citizens. Moreover, this police action has been very 
largely the means of bringing as allies to the Socialists 
in this campaign some of the Professors of the Sor- 
bonne and other men of intellectual renown in France. 
The hope was, of course, to discover some connec- 
tion between the military incidents and the Socialist 
propaganda; but none has been officially established. 

Violent methods generally argue either in- 
competence or fear in a Government which makes use of 
them. The Ministry of M. Barthou would seem to be 
suffering from both these evils. The Ministers have 
spoken strongly, bitterly, threateningly against the 
opponents of the Bill; they have treated as a seditious 
outburst a very natural and properly-voiced protest ; 
they have interfered with private liberty of action 
and of speech. Yet they have had to confess that the 
police perquisitions were illegal, and though they 
forbade Labor to meet at Pere La Chaise, they could 
not—for they dared not— interdict the great meeting 
which passed resolutions condemning their Bill. They 
have shown their teeth, but they have not had the 
courage to bite. For if their acts be justified where 
soldiers and working men are concerned, why have 
they not placed their hands on Jaurés and Vaillant? 

If we consider the events of the last few months in 
France, in the light of what we know about the origin 
of the Three Years’ Service Bill, we get a new reading 
of French politics. We see the change that the 
European situation and the curse of armaments have 
wrought on France. The ill-omened division of Europe 


into two armed camps is making the French Govern- 
ment false to principles and ideas which are essentially | 
French ; and it is being bolstered up in this false position | 





by every reactionary force in the country. Hence we 
find this Government, under the stress of the Russian 
connection, resorting to methods more Russian than 
French to enforce its will on a free people. 

An obscure incident which happened a short time 
ago in France, illustrates very appositely the effect that 
exterior politics can have on what we might call the 
private or domestic duties of a nation. Since the murder 
of Ferrer, the King of Spain has been unable to show 
himself at Paris. However, European combinations or 
Moroccan concessions made it politic for the French 
Government to invite him to Paris. There he duly 
arrived with an army of detectives. In one of the 
places, Versailles, we believe, which Alphonso intended 
to visit, there happened to live one of Ferrer’s 
daughters, a lady of quiet character, well known in the 
neighborhood. At the time chosen for the King’s visit 
she was on her deathbed. Despite her condition, and 
in deference to the approaching visit of the King, the 
poor; woman was transported to a neighboring village. 
She died there a few days after. Such was the story 
as recounted with just indignation by “ L’Humanité,”’ 
and it is in keeping with the temper and character of 
the present Ministry. Perhaps no country in the world 
has such a splendid record for hospitality as France; 
but the Barthou Ministry care for none of these things, 
and have broken with the honorable and demcecratic 
tradition of the country. 

In the struggle which is finishing over the proposal 
to prolong military service—it seems unlikely that the 
Three Years will be enforced—the present Ministry 
may carry its point, but it has been already morally 
defeated before the country. All its efforts have but 
given new spirit and vigor to the Socialist forces; it 
has but added to the reputation of Jaurés as an orator 
and as a thinker. 

The real crisis, however, for the country will be 
next year, when France will have to decide whether she 
will return to reaction or to a policy, at home and 
abroad, based on the old and human principles which 
have been defended so well and so successfully during 
these last months by Jaurés and his colleagues.— Yours, 


&e., “ EnciisH StupEnt in FRANCE.” 





Communications 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—What is the Liberal Party to do about Woman 
Suffrage? 

That is not a question which can be shelved or hushed-up 
either by suffragists or anti-suffragists, unless they are con- 
tent to see Liberalism cease to be a faith and become a name, 
because the essence of Liberalism is to be “a voice to cheer 
the seedling ‘Now’”’; a will to treat each new problem in 
such a way as to make for the corporate advance of the 
community as a whole. 

There are leaders of the Liberal Party who meet the 
question by saying that freedom is good for some people, 
not for others. There are also those who say that “ militancy 
has dished woman suffrage.” But are there any who can 
say that, at present, their party is making a success of 
handling the woman’s movement, now while constitutional 
suffragists are being driven into a policy of fomenting the 
rivalry between the Liberal and Labor Parties, and (as 
criminological experts maintain) the spirit of crime is being 
encouraged by the spectacle of “militancy”? Is this right? 
And who is responsible? 

Meanwhile, Liberal men, most of whom have obtained 
the right to vote within the last fifty years on precisely the 
same grounds as women now claim it, look on at the suffrage 
movement with unctuous disapproval or helpless, effortless 
sympathy. One must except a few Liberal men, in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, who have done their very best to carry 
a Woman Suffrage measure by means of joint party action. 
But nothing has come of those efforts, nor (so far as one can 
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see) can come of their repetition. And the attitude of 
Liberal men has been, up to now, only too closely reflected 
in that of Liberal women. Who is to make the first move 
towards a better state of things—better for the Liberal 
Party, better for woman suffrage? Who is first to say that, 
non-party efforts having failed, a party attempt must now 
be made? 

The formation of the Liberal Women’s Suffragist Union 
gives one—-and, as I think, the natural—answer to this 
question, namely, the Liberal women. 

This Union is a banding together of Liberal women who 
pledge themselves not to work for anti-suffragist Liberal 
candidates. Its object is to promote work for suffragist 
Liberals, as well as to educate women to withhold their 
work from anti-suffragists. It has seemed to many women, 
to whom Liberalism and woman’s freedom are equally dear, 
that the time has come when every woman who believes in 
these two causes, so closely allied in their nature, should see 
to it, by every means in her power, that the Liberalism of 
to-day and to-morrow shall include woman suffrage. 

Some may say, “You have not the power to graft 
suffrage on to Liberalism.” No; we may not have the power 
by ourselves, but it is certain that we prove ourselves to 


have neither the power nor the will to do so unless we act. 


up to our own beliefs. The Liberal woman who does political 
work for an anti-suffragist is saying to her party at large, 
“ Please don’t trouble about woman suffrage.”” The Liberal 
woman who refuses, no matter how unpopular among her 
men-folk such refusal may be, to do that sort of work, is 
saying, on the contrary, “Please take woman ‘suffrage 
seriously.” It has never been urged by any respectable 
moralist that only people with loud and powerful voices are 
under obligation to speak out the truth that is in them. 

Mr. Asquith, in his speech against the second reading 
of Mr. Dickinson’s Bill, said that the members of his party 
had not represented to him, in any considerable numbers, 
that woman suffrage was for them a question of great 
moment. They have not. If we think they ought, then we 
must begin by representing the momentousness of the ques- 
tion to Liberal men. And that is why the Liberal Women’s 
Suffrage Union has been started, and why it appeals for 
support to every woman who believes that the enfranchise- 
ment of women is a Liberal principle.—Yours, &c., 


ELEANOR ACLAND. 
5, Cheyne Place, July 16th, 1913. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


A PLEA FOR A FREE PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Perhaps you will allow one who has observed the 
working of the Parliamentary machine from the Press 
Gallery for more than forty years to say something on the 
growing impotence of the House of Commons, and on the 
means suggested for restoring its efficiency. During that 
period the tone and atmosphere of the House have greatly 
changed. In saying this I do not refer to the fact that it 
now consists much less of the classes than it formerly did. 
In personal character and capacity the House has improved. 
I allude rather to a gradual but marked change in what I 
may call the conventions and usages of Parliament. Under 
the old rules of procedure a determined Opposition could 
have made the conduct of business impossible; and 
legislation only proceeded because it was the convention or 
custom that resistance to a Bill should not be carried beyond 
a certain point. Many people do not know, or have forgotten, 
the tremendous power which a minority possessed under the 
old system. A minority of two could block the progress of 
business and defy the House. By moving and seconding 
alternately motions for the adjournment of the debate and 
the adjournment of the House, and (in Committee) motions 
to report progress, or that the Chairman leave the 
Chair, they could keep the House sitting during the whole 
night. I have seen this done again and again, and though 
by means of physical exhaustion a minority of two or three 
could be defeated, a minority of six or seven could always 
compel the Government to give way. In 1877 seven Irish 








members, with the curious aid of Mr. Whalley, kept the 
House sitting for twenty-six hours on the South Africa Bill. 
It was not till the advent of the Irish Party that the 
enormous power given to a minority was often abused. It 
was one of the conventions of Parliament that this power 
should only be employed on rare occasions, and when it was 
brought into requisition it was generally confined to a 
single sitting. If the adjournment was forced on the 
Government one night, no attempt was made to repeat that 
performance on the next. I have seen a minority keep the 
House sitting for hours to prevent a clause or an amendment 
being carried, on the ground either that it was iniquitous 
in itself or that it had not been fully considered. The 
discussion on such an occasion was generally full of passion ; 
but when it was resumed next day all the heat had gone, 
and the question was debated and settled in a few hours. 

Another matter in which there has been a great change 
in the opinion and practice of the House is what I may call 
the Parliamentary value of the second reading of Bills. 
Formerly, this stage meant something; now it means 
nothing, or very little. In the ’sixties and ’seventies, when a 
Bill was read a second time, it meant the acceptance of its 
main principles and provisions. The Committee stage was 
really a discussion of details. On the whole (with, of course, 
an occasional exception), members confined themselves to 
proposals for amending its clauses, that is to say, for 
modifying them for better or for worse within the main 
scope of the Bill. Take the Irish Church Bill. It went 
through Committee in ten days. Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
proposed many amendments, but not one of them, I think, 
was inconsistent with the object and purpose of the Bill. 
All this is now changed. No sooner is a highly-contested 
Bill read a second time than its opponents proceed to draw 
up amendments, the success of any one of which would be 
fatal to the policy of the measure. Both parties have now 
adopted this kind of tactics; and the Liberals moved amend- 
ments on the Education Bill of 1902 and on the Licensing 
Bill of 1904, which, if carried, would have destroyed the 
Bills. It is impossible, I fear, to hope for the restoration of 
the old convention by which the second reading of a Bill 
meant the acceptance of its main principles. A Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, whether great or small, is more 
obstinate, unyielding, and embittered than it was in former 
days. It probably feels that it has a certain amount of 
public opinion at its back, and that this justifies it in using 
all the rules of the House to destroy the measures of the 
Government. The usage by which resistance was not carried 
beyond a certain point has been abandoned, and every Bill 
which is seriously opposed is resisted by every weapon in 
the Parliament’s armory. 

The idea that under any changes of Parliamentary 
procedure you can dispense with the closure may be dis- 
missed as impossible. If the House of Commons had now 
been working under the rules which existed previous to 
1882, it would have taken the whole of this Parliament— 
that is to say, four or five years—to pass the Home Rule Bill 
alone. How vast is the change which has come over the 
practice of the House of Commons may be seen by comparing 
the time occupied, say, by the Corn Laws Repeal Bill and 
the Home Rule Bill. Sir Robert Peel explained his policy 
with regard to the Corn Laws on January 27th, 1846; but 
it was not till February 9th that the resolutions on which 
the Bill was based were introduced. In little more than 
three months from that date the Corn Law Bill was in the 
House of Lords. At that time the Government had only 
command of the time of the House for two days a week; 
and, therefore, if Sir Robert Peel’s Government had adopted 
the modern practice, and appropriated the entire time of 
Parliament, the Corn Law Bill would have been through 
the Commons in about six weeks. And yet this was a case 
in which an obstructive resistance might have had some 
justification. Sir Robert Peel was returned to power as a 
Protectionist ; and the supporters of the Corn Law would 
have had some excuse for using the rules of the House to 
force a dissolution. If the Tories came into office, I leave 
your readers to imagine how many months it would take 
them without the aid of the closure to re-impose the Corn 
Law. Whatever changes the Committee on Procedure may 
suggest, it will not propose the abandonment of the closure 
itself, or the system of closuring a Bill by compartments. It 
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may recommend, however, that the duty of allotting specific 
periods to the different stages of contested Bills should 
rest, not with the Government of the day, but with a Pro- 
cedure Committee. This Committee would carry out its 
work ina judicial spirit, much as the Committee of 
Selection now does. 

The suggestion that more freedom should be given to the 
supporters of the Government of the day in speaking and 
voting raises a difficult question. It may be taken for 
granted that every majority contains a certain proportion 
of members who view the policy of the Government with 
some suspicion and dislike, and who do not approve of all 
the provisions of a great Bill which their leaders are 
carrying through Parliament. Does any one suppose that 
if a free hand had been given to the supporters of the 
Government last session, the Home Rule Bill or the Welsh 
Chureh Bill would have emerged from Committee without 
serious, if not fatal, mutilation? I very much doubt 
whether they would. It is only by the pressure of the Whip 
and the fear of a Ministerial defeat and resignation that a 
party can be kept together during a long and keenly-fought 
conflict. If members were free to speak and vote as they 
liked, Parliamentary majorities would rapidly fall to 
pieces. With regard to the proposal that Governments 
should not resign after defeats on trivial questions, it may 
now be assumed that this principle is embodied in 
constitutional practice. Defeats of this character are not 
only insignificant in themselves, but very often do not 
represent the real sense of the House. There is no definite 
rule which governs the action of a defeated Ministry. It 
was not necessary that Lord Rosebery’s Government should 
resign after their defeat on the question of cordite; but 
everybody knows that they were divided among themselves, 
and were glad to seize the opportunity of escaping from 
office. There is no reason why a Ministry should resign, 
even after the rejection of a first-class meastre, except their 
own sense of honor and self-respect. Only one means exists 
by which in the last resort the House of Commons can 
drive a Government out of office, and that is by refusing the 
supplies. In any event, no Ministry which carries in its 
hands the fortunes of measures like the Home Rule Bill and 
the Welsh Church Bill will retire except in consequence of 
defeat on a serious issue. 

The growth of independent parties and groups in the 
House of Commons has necessarily strengthened the 
Government and weakened the control which the House 
exercises over the Executive. I can remember the time when 
there were only two parties in the House, but when each 
party contained a number of members who spoke and acted 
with a great deal of freedom. During the Palmerston régime 
the Manchester party under Cobden and Bright were 
vigorous and independent critics of the Administration. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his first and second Administrations, had to 
deal with a group of independent Radicals, who, though 
general supporters of his policy, frequently took a line of 
their own, and did not slavishly vote on all occasions with 
the Government. Since the Irish and Labor parties came 
into existence, there has been much less independence among 
the followers of the Government, and for the evident reason 
that it is necessary for them to remain firm and united in 
order to resist combinations of either of these groups with 
the regular Opposition. 

The most effective way of restoring the freedom of the 
House of Commons is by a large system of devolution. Irish 
Bills will soon disappear from its purview, and in due 
course Scottish and Welsh Bills will follow the same course. 
But, then, what about English Bills? The arrangement by 
which forty-two Irish members are still to vote on English 
and Scottish Bills is obviously transitional. It cannot 
remain a permanent part of the Constitution, and still less 
can Scottish and Welsh members be allowed to vote on 
English Bills after they have got Legislatures of their own. 
All this points to the creation of an Imperial Parliament 
for Imperial affairs (including taxation), with subordinate 
Legislatures for England and the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom. This, as you know, raises a very great 
and complex question. It is nothing less than the con- 
struction of a new British Constitution, and that is a task 
from which even the Liberal at present recoils. It must, 
however, be taken in hand sooner or later. 


_ have, meanwhile, invited discussion of it. 





As to the proposal that Parliament should be elected 
for a definite period, and should be incapable of dissolution 
during that time, I believe it to be impracticable. It would 
entirely change the relations between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons, and it might lead to a 
deadlock. If the Government of the day differ from the 
majority of the House on a really important issue, there is 
only one way out of the difficulty—resignation or dissolution. 
Presumably, the Government had at the commencement of 
the Parliament the confidence of the majority, and if they 
lost it, no other Ministry could hope to secure it. The one 
way of escape from such an entanglement is by dissolution. 
If a change is to be made in the position as it now exists 
in reference to the Executive and the House of Commons, it 
would perhaps be better to adopt the American plan, and 
lodge the Government in office for a fixed period of four or 
five years. This would, of course, deprive the House 
of Commons of all direct control over Ministers, and on that 
account it is unlikely that it will ever be adopted. It would, 
however, leave the legislative powers of the House 
unimpaired, and members would be free to vote as they 
liked without in the least endangering the existing 
Government.—Yours, &c., 





W. JEANS. 
July 16th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I was delighted to see you making “a plea for a 
free Parliament.” Letters on this subject have been appear- 
ing in the press with increasing frequency in the last year 
or two. So there is evidently a growing dissatisfaction with 
our present Parliamentary system. It is gratifying, also, that 
you have promised to return to the problem, and that you 
I hope that all 
your interested readers will respond. I have not studied the 
subject, but I have frequently thought about it. When the 
Parliament Bill was under discussion, I suggested in your 
columns that if it were enacted that a Bill could only be 
passed when supported by at least two-thirds of the House, 
we could dispense with a Second Chamber. In the matter of 
electoral reform, I have suggested a party for every shade of 
opinion, each party having an arranged list (there is the rub !) 
of candidates at its Westminster office. On General Election 
Day the voter would put his mark opposite the party or 
leader he favored. Each office would be informed what 
quota of members it had secured. Thus, there would be no 
shutting-out of minorities, no unseating of leading states- 
men, no costly canvassing, and no by-elections. 

Failing such a revolutionary reform, I would like to see 
large constituencies, in which the elector would have some 
twenty candidates to number in his order of preference, 
about half-a-dozen of whom would be nominated. The 
election expenses of all candidates who obtained a reasonable 
proportion of votes should be defrayed by the State, to 
encourage progress. Parliaments should sit for three years, 
and have no power of dissolution ; and Ministers should be 
appointed by the House (as proposed by Mr. Melland). Do 
you agree that M.P.s ought to become more and more like 
delegates, and that your proposals would have this effect ?— 
Yours, &c., 

B. Duntop, M.B. 

Alexandra Court, S.W. 

July 12th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Whilst cordially endorsing many of the views put 
forward by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in your last issue, may 
I comment upon his unjustifiable statement as to “ the evils 
of log-rolling that would follow upon the House of Commons 
being elected by proportional representation.”’ It would be 
of material value to this discussion if Mr. MacDonald would 
give his reasons for this statement. The fact is that log- 
rolling and the temptation to log-rolling are materially 


diminished by a proportional system. Under propor- 
tional representation, a Labor candidate will be 
returned by Labor votes, a Liberal candidate by 
Liberal votes. These two will certainly work to 


gether in respect of questions on which they are agreed. 
But this is not log-rolling. Log-rolling consists of bargains 
in respect of questions as to which parties are opposed. But 
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what new inducement to log-rolling will the fair representa- 
tion of electors bring with it? Each party will be indepen- 
dent of the other, and the Labor or Liberal member will 
certainly not log-roll if the bargain in any way involves the 
betrayal of the pledges given to his constituents. The future 
re-election of members under proportional representation 
will depend upon keeping straight with their constituents. 
The views put forward in the remainder of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s letter show that nearly all the difficulties which 
it is alleged that proportional representation will create 
in Parliament can be met by the adoption of common- 
sense rules of procedure. Like the present system, pro- 
portional representation may yield a small majority 
(though, unlike it, it will not yield a false majority). The 
Parliamentary difficulty which will arise from this consists 
in the present convention that a “snap” defeat, or a defeat 
on a minor matter, is a blow to a Government’s prestige 
Mr. MacDonald urges that in any case this convention 
should go. This is precisely the view which has been long 
held by supporters of proportional representation.—Yours, 
&e., 
Joun H. Humpureys, Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 
179, St. Stephen’s House, 8. W. 
July 16th, 1913. 


THE MOTIVES OF ROUMANIAN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Last Saturday, in your summary of the week, you 
describe Roumania as “ this hyena Power,” and contrast her 
with “her distressed neighbor, Bulgaria.”” The whole 
struggle is infinitely regrettable; but it cannot te 
improved by showering adjectives on one or other of the 
combatants, or ignoring the vital interests involved. To 
throw the whole blame upon Roumania seems to me to show 
a complete misconception of her aims, policy, and geo- 
graphical situation. It also assumes a monopoly of virtue 
for the political aspirations of Bulgaria, whereas it is obvious 
that all the Balkan Powers, without exception (imitating 
their six great neighbors), are playing for their own hands, 
and are not deterred by any consideration of sentiment. The 
“Daily News,” in its leader of last Saturday, applies 
equally violent epithets to Roumania (“an assassin, 
treacherously stabbing in the back ’), but is at least logical 
in describing the struggle as one for loot, in which all are 
equally to blame. Personally, I seem to see higher issues 
involved on both sides; but, for the moment, I wish to 
emphasise an aspect of the question which is in danger of 
being overlooked. 

A fortnight ago public opinion in the West unwisely 
assumed that Bulgaria would have no difficulty in over- 
powering the combined forces of Servia and Greece, and 
appropriating for herself Salonica, Veles, Monastir, and 
Ochrida. Few people stopped to consider Roumania’s atti- 
tude to such an event. And yet it ought to have been obvious 
that Roumania, who is already shut in by two Great Powers 
to the North and West, could never tolerate the rise of a 
third Great Power (as a victorious “ Big Bulgaria’’ would 
unquestionably have become) on her Southern frontier 
Roumania’s action has been the direct and inevitable result 
of Bulgaria’s bid for the hegemony of the Balkans; it was 
taken deliberately, after Sofia had been duly warned of 
Roumanian intentions, and had deliberately ignored the 
warning, in the hope of smashing Serb and Greek before 
Roumania could arrive on the scene. Bulgaria took the 
risk and lost; but she cannot affect surprise at the conse 
quences.. For weeks past the Roumanian Government has 
made it clear that Bulgarian aggression against her former 
allies would be followed by Roumanian intervention. As 
long ago as June 20th, two members of the Maiorescu 
Cabinet assured me that Roumania would never 
allow Bulgaria to crush the Serbs, and that the 
Bulgars were fully aware that “if they move, we 
move also.” Any doubts which may have existed as to 
Bulgarian aggression have been finally dispelled by the 
capture of the order of attack issued to the Bulgarian com- 
manders, and only explicable as part of an elaborate plan 
worked out by the General Staff. This merely supplies a 
further argument for the need of a strategic revision of the 
Dobrudza frontier, so as to avert the danger of a similar 





surprise attack without declaration of war. But the real 
argument in favor of Roumania is, of course, historical— 
based upon the decisive part she played in vindicating 
Bulgarian independence, and the brutal policy of Russia who 
rewarded her by seizing the ancient Roumanian province of 
Bessarabia, and by so demarcating the Dobrudza frontier 
as to make it strategically indefensible from the south. This 
was, of course, planned solely in the interests of Russia 
herself, who then was, and expected to remain, all-powerful 
in Bulgaria; to-day, of course, emancipated Bulgaria reaps 
the benefits. Unfortunately, Roumanian claims are of a 
highly technical nature, only explicable by the aid of a large- 
scale map and the study of protracted diplomatic negotia- 
tions a generation ago. At the Congress of Berlin, Roumania 
was a convenient scapegoat; she is determined not to play 
the part a second time. Her neutrality last October made 
the Balkan War possible; and her refusal to aid the Turks 
against her Christian neighbors merely encouraged Europe 
in the attempt to buy her off with an inadequate compensa- 
tion. The cession of Silistria sounded well; but in reality 
Bulgaria retained the very positions whose strategic value 
supplied Roumania with the main excuse for her claims. 
The short-sighted haggling of Dr. Daneff was the last straw, 
and opened the eyes of the Roumanian public to the fact 
that they had been fooled. Bulgaria herself created the new 
situation by which Roumania is now profiting. 

It is high time that public opinion should realise that 
Roumania is the leading power of the Peninsula, and has 
been driven by the cynicism of her neighbors to abandon 
once for all that policy of self-effacement to which she 
has adhered for the past thirty years. Foreign opinion, 
accustomed to ignore and underestimate Roumania in favor 
of States which better understand the value of advertisement 
in the modern world, is irritated at her sudden self-assertion. 
In reality, it should be grateful to Roumania for turning 
the scales in favor of the only solution which offers any hope 
of permanence—a balance of power between the Christian 
States of the Peninsula. The Balkan League as a Slav con- 
federation, as an annexe to the Panslav party in Petersburg, 
was, from the first, an impossible and an undesirable ideal ; 
and equally so was a Balkan League dominated by a Big 
Bulgaria on Prussian models. A Balkan League in which 
there is room, not only for Bulgar and Serb, but also for 
Greek and Roumanian (and even Albanian, if he should wish 
it}—a Balkan League which shall be truly Balkan, and not 
the annexe of a Great Power—is far more likely between 
free equals than between a predominant partner and her 
satellites.—Yours, &c., R. W. Seroxn-Warson. 

Ayton House, Abernethy. 

July 15th, 1913. 


[The hyena, without fighting himself, filches a fragment 
of another’s prey. This Roumania is doing. The essential 
difference between the positions of Bulgaria and Roumania, 
as we see it, is that Bulgaria was about to become “ big” 
by embracing within her frontiers a Macedonian population 
which is indisputably Bulgarian. If this would have given 
her the hegemony of the Balkans, that is only because the 
Bulgars are the most numerous race. Roumania, on the 
other hand, is seizing a region to which she has no ethno- 
graphic claim. She, in her turn, is asserting a hegemony 
—Mr. Seton-Watson calls her the leading Power—and bids 
fair to succeed, only because her rival had broken her 
strength in a war of liberation, by which both her ex-allies 
have profited. Unquestionably, Roumania has a grievance 
against Russia. But if Russia sinned against the principle 
of nationality by seizing Bessarabia, that does not, to our 
thinking, make it more pardonable that Roumania, after a 
generation, should indemnify herself, not at Russia’s but at 
Bulgaria’s expense. Roumania resents the imputation that 
she is a Balkan State, and we fail to understand what she 
had to fear from Bulgaria, whose ambitions lie to the South. 
We see no chance of rest in a balance of power obtained by 
these means, nor do we think that this fratricidal war will 
result in Balkan unity or in the exclusion of the Great 
Powers.—Ep., Nation. ] 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Some of your readers have a desire to learn your 
views upon the moral obligations of a bishop who, after 
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being appointed by the Crown upon the advice of one Prime 
Minister, is translated upon the advice of another. If these 
Ministers be rival politicians, which of them do you think 
has the right to reckon that his policy will be supported, or 
at any rate not opposed, by the bishop ?—Yours, &c., 
H. C. 

July 13th, 1913. 

[We confess that the casuistry of the case of translated 
bishops is quite beyond us, and we therefore hasten to close 
this correspondence.—Ep., Nation. ] 


SCHOOLMASTERS, OLD AND NEW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your last issue “C. 8.’ objects to my having 
said in my review of Dr. Gray’s book, ‘“‘ The Public Schools 
and the Empire,’’ that the most noticeable change in the 
educational system of the future will probably be the 
difference in the teacher, “ who will differ as much in equip- 
ment from the schoolmaster of to-day as a captain of a 
liner does from a galley slave.’’ His letter shows that he 
has entirely missed my point, both in this and the other 
passage to which he takes exception. 

In the concluding paragraph of the review I had passed 
from the particular subject of public schools, and was 
dealing with education as a whole. The remark he quotes 
refers to the average teacher, whether he belongs to the 
elementary, secondary, private, or public school. Like a 
galley slave, he is chained to a system which prevents him, 
sometimes in spite of himself, from being able to develop or 
to help others to develop. Even an accomplished scholar, 
such as “C.§.’’ describes (who, let me say, is not at all 
typical, but very exceptional in public schools), need not 
necessarily be a good teacher. I knew just such a cultivated 
and enlightened man at a public school a few years ago, but 
he was a deplorable teacher. 

No sensible man can declare that the teaching profession 
to-day is in an ideal state. The whole blame should not be 
cast on the teacher; but it is certain that in the education 
of the future, when the teacher’s position is properly 
appreciated and more highly estimated, the methods and 
therefore the equipment will be necessarily very different 
from what they are to-day. 

“C.$.”’ also seems to have entirely misunderstood the 
concluding sentence of the review. I said: ‘“ We can turn 
out men to deal with every new and complex mechanical 
contrivance that is invented, but to guide youth safely into 
the path of enlightenment is still beyond us.’’ He, there- 
fore, accuses me of regarding education as a mechanical art! 
Surely it is obvious that I mean the exact opposite. I 
intended here to point to a sign of the times by contrasting 
our success in attaining a high degree of excellence on 
utilitarian and mechanical lines with our failure to reach 
anything like the same standard in the intellectual and 
spiritual sphere. I should have thought my meaning was 
perfectly clear.—Yours, &c., 

THe WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 

July 14th, 1913. 


THE NEW DELHI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Joseph King’s letter to you on the planning 
of New Delhi must have been the saddest “Communication ” 
that you have received for a long time, and one of the most 
important. Moreover, it has a close connection with the 
subject, “‘ The Freedom of Parliament,’’ that you have thrown 
open to discussion ; for the decision of the Indian Govern- 
ment to make New Delhi a Western instead of an Eastern 
capital might not have been possible if this serious problem 
had been considered by Parliament. Mr. King writes: “ No 
one expects that the Government will find any time for the 
House of Commons to consider it.’’ That is how the Imperial 
Government manages the Indian Empire. 

Surely, this new building of Delhi is one of the most 
Imperial of the problems that the Empire has had to solve 
since 1858, and yet the Imperial Parliament will not be 
allowed even to discuss it, let alone to decide it. Here is 


autocracy with a vengeance! And the question we must ask 
is: How much longer shall it last? New Delhi might be, and 
ought to be, a graceful compliment to the Indian people, 





and a joy to them for ever who, for nearly fifty years, have 
taken our guidance almost without a murmur. Such a timely 
act of Imperial grace would be worth a brigade of cavalry 
for the defence of India. The Delhi of 1857 was a thorn 
in the side of England; we are going to make New Delhi 
a block of salt to rub in the eyes of India, to be a long- 
lasting irritation to the Imperial citizens of India. Is it 
too late for something to be done? Must a “ Liberal” 
Government go into history as responsible for this offensive 
decision ? 

Probably, the chief cause is the constitution of the 
India Office; this latest offence of that absurd system of 
governing ought to lead to its early reformation. We must 
make it known in Great Britain that we have, amid our 
Parliamentary Government, an office that is the most 
despotic centre in the Empire, and one of the few remaining 
irresponsible powers of the world, whose Indian Budget 
debate in Parliament is now a disgraceful farce. The 
Council of the India Office and the Secretary of State for 
India are the two extremes of weakness and power, as are the 
Imperial Parliament and the Viceroy’s Government. The 
Home Government of India must be changed completely, 
and Parliament must have the direct responsibility of govern- 
ing India. Great Britain would then have some interest in 
seeing that India is treated as becomes the most valuable 
part of a great Empire.—Yours, &c., 

Heptey V. Storey. 

21, St. James’s Avenue, Brighton. 

July 16th, 1913. 





Poetry. 


IN A GARDEN. 


Far from the sound of commerce, where the bees 
Make hollow hum that bears it half in mind, 

I live; and when those flowers of early spring— 
The Daffodils of March, that own unshared 

All Nature’s world, nor live to see their peers, 
Primroses, Violets, and Anemones— 

Are overwhelmed in June’s green riot, I 

Sit more in my small garden, where the flowers 
Are large and strong. Blue Irises are there, 
Dablias, and heavy-lidded Tulips, too ; 
Snapdragons, Roses, Stocks, and Marigolds, 
Solomon’s Seals and Canterbury Bells; 

Tall Columbines that never raise their heads, 
Sweet Peas and Asters, Mignonette and Pinks, 
And cat-eyed Pansies with their velvet skin ; 
And Poppies, too, that with their richer hues 
Make butterflies take wing or lie unseen ; 

Lilies so fair they challenge all the world, 

And hold in silver tumblers their gold dice, 
Ready to throw and win; and many a flower 

Is there whose large, soft breast is strong enough 
To suckle three or four bees at one time, 

Those flowers I love, and take more pride in them 
Than sailors take in wearing scarves of silk. 

I watch with joy the little new-born buds, 

How they just peep from half-closed eyes at morn, 
And wake to find their dreams of dewdrops true. 
There do I sit all through a summer’s day— 
Days turn without my knowledge into nights. 

I sit so motionless at times that birds 

Perch on the boughs that almost touch my head, 
Before they see I am a thing of flesh. 

So, with the poet’s double sight and hearing, 

I see another face behind the flower’s, 

I hear another voice inside the wind’s— 

A face and voice much sweeter than their own. 
Helped by Thought’s quiet midwife Solitude, 

My mind brings forth a family of young dreams. 


Wriuram H. Davies. 
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Tue “Nation” Orricet, Tourspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Church and State in the Middle Ages.”” Ford Lectures. By A. L. 
Smith. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Quiet Roads and Sleepy Villages.” By Allan Fea. (Nash. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“ An Irish Gentleman: George Henry Moore, His Travel, His 
Racing, His Politics.” By Colonel Maurice George Moore. 
(Laurie. 16s. net.) : 

‘“‘The Modern Social Religion.” By Horace Holley. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 5s. net.) 

“The Trial of Eugene Aram.” By Eric R. Watson. (Hodge. 
5s. net.) 

“The Jumping-Off Place.” By Ethel Shackelford. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

“ Paris.” Par André Hallays. (Paris: Perrin. 5 fr.) 

“La Politique des Etats Européens de 1850 a 1900. Par C. 
Meller. (Paris: Fontemoing. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Songe d’Attis.” Roman. Par Reynés Monlaur. (Paris: 
Grasset. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Die Schmiede der Zukunft.” Von W. Bloem. (Leipzig: 

Grethlein. M. 10.) 





* * 


Tuz selection of extracts from Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
“Thraliana,” which Mr. Charles Hughes has just issued 
through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., is sure to be 
welcomed by readers who enjoy the literary gossip of the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Piozzi knew 
most of the famous people of her day, and her comments 
upon them are never without point. Her “Thraliana” was 
begun on the advice of Johnson, who advised her to get a 
little book and write in it all the anecdotes that might come 
to her knowledge, and all the observations she might make 
or hear. The little book grew into six folio volumes, cover- 
ing the period from 1776 to 1809, and written in an extremely 
frank and lively style. Mr. Hughes has been allowed to 
read through the whole manuscript, and he offers the 
suggestion that in these days when “such prodigious prices 
are paid for a Chinese vase, a Houdon bust, and a rock-crystal 
biberon, it would be among the less insane of the caprices of 
millionaires ” if one who loved Boswell were to pay a large 
price for “Thraliana.” For our own part, we should far 
rather see the famous journal acquired by the nation and 
lodged either at the British Museum or at Johnson’s house 
in Gough Square. 

* * * 


“THRALIANA” was largely drawn upon by Abraham 
Hayward for the second edition of his “ Autobiography, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi,”’ published in 
1861. Passages were sent to him by Mr. Salusbury, a 
member of the Piozzi family and the owner of the manuscript, 
but the extracts sent to Hayward were strictly censored, Mr. 
Salusbury being of opinion that the journal was “of too 
private and delicate a character to be submitted to 
strangers.’’ Mr. Hughes has thus an advantage over his 
predecessor, and he quotes the following remarkable passage 
which will stir the curiosity of Johnsonians :— 

“It appears to me that no Man can live his Life 
quite through without being at some period of it under the 
dominion of some Woman—Wife, Mistress, or Friend. Pope 
and Swift were softened by the Smiles of Patty Blount and 
Stella, and our stern philosopher Johnson trusted me about the 
Years 1767 or 1768, I know not which just now, with a Secret 
far dearer to him than his Life: such, however, is his nobleness 
and such his partiality, that I sincerely believe he has never 
since that Day regretted his Confidence or ever looked with 
less kind affection on her who had him in her power” 

2 + . 

It is probable that the episode referred to in this passage 
will never be discovered. Mr. Hughes conjectures that it 
took place within the ten years between Johnson’s death and 
his first acquaintance with the Thrales, a period during which 
“he passed much of his time in deplorable and apparently 
inexcusable idleness while supposed to be employed in pre- 
paring his edition of Shakespeare.” The significant words in 
the extract are those in which Mrs. Piozzi states that John- 
son’s confession had placed him “in her power,” though the 
affair, so far from diminishing her regard for Johnson, had 
the contrary effect. ‘“ Johnson is more a Hero to me than 
to anyone,” she adds in the next paragraph, “and I have 
been more to him for intimacy than ever was any Man’s 
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Valet de Chambre.” Moreover, in an odd tabular sketch of 
the Thrales’ circle at Streatham, based on a system of marks 
for different qualities, Johnson alone is given full marks for 
religion and morality. It is to be hoped that some future 
biographer of Johnson will be able to throw fuller light upon 
the mystery. 
* * * 

Mr. Hucues quotes another passage which shows Burke 
in an unattractive light. Mrs. Piozzi composed a series of 
descriptions for the portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 


library at Streatham, and this is part of her account of 
Burke :— 


“‘ The great orator, Mr. Edmund Burke . . . was the first 

man I had ever seen drunk or heard talk obscenely, when I 

lived with him and his Lady at Beaconsfield among Dirt, 

Cobwebs, Pictures, and Statues that would not have disgraced 

the City of Paris itself, where Misery and Magnificence reign 

in all their splendor and in perfect Amity. (Note, Irish 

Roman Catholics are always like the foreigners somehow, dirty 

and dressy, with all their Clothes hanging as if upon Peg.) That 

Mrs. Burke drinks as well as her Husband, and that their 

black-a-moor carries tea about with a cut finger wrapped in 

Rags must help to apologise for the severity with which I have 

treated so very distinguished a Character.” 

* * * 

Amone other excerpts from “Thraliana” which Mr. 
Hughes gives in his volume are some notes on Italy written 
during Mrs. Piozzi’s visit to that country in 1784. She 
thought Italy “a sink of sin’’ where every man she saw 
made love to her, and where she was still more annoyed by 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic priests for her conversion. 
“Could I but separate my Piozzi,” she exclaims, “from these 
Goats!’’ She succeeded in rescuing Piozzi from his fellow- 
countrymen in 1787, and thenceforward the couple enjoyed 
twenty years of happiness at Streatham and in Wales. Mr. 
Hughes’s extracts from the later portions of the journal are 
of less interest, though he quotes a surprising comparison 
between Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Piozzi 
regarded it as “a shame even to have the two actresses com- 
pared. Mrs. Pritchard was incomparable, her Merit over- 
bore the want of Figure, her intelligence pervaded every 
sense,” while Mrs. Siddons’s powers were “strong and 
sweet, vigorous and tasteful; but limited and confined. I 
always thought Pritchard superior to Garrick ; he felt her so 
in one scene in ‘ Hamlet,’ one of ‘ Macbeth,’ and one of the 
‘Jealous Wife’ when all the Spontaneous Applause of the 
House went to her.” 

* * a 

“Opps anp Enps”’ is the title of a promising volume of 
reminiscences by Sir Edward Chandos Leigh, to be published 
in the autumn by Mr. Murray. The writer has plenty to say 
about political and legal circles, London society, and the 
world of sport. He has been a member of the Oxford Eleven, 
President of the M.C.C., and for twenty-four years Counsel 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, while as Chairman 
of the London Playing Fields Society, he has taken a leading 
part in helping on the movement for the healthy recreation 
of the people. 

* * 7 

Tue same publisher has in preparation a work dealing 
with the theory of natural selection, as expounded in the 
writings of Darwin and Wallace. It has been written by the 
Rev. James Marchant, with the assistance of Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and it examines the view held by modern 
men of science on the Darwin-Wallace theory as an explana- 
tion of the process of organic evolution. 

* * * 

Aw account of the system of education followed at the 
famous Convent of Port-Royal has been written by Mr. H. C. 
Barnard, and will be published by the Cambridge University 
Press under the title of “ The Little Schools of Port-Royal.” 
The interest of the Jansenist controversy and its connection 
with Pascal have overshadowed the educational activities of 
Port-Royal, but the text-books it produced have had an 
enormous influence, and a new edition of the “ Port-Royal 
Logic” was published little more than thirty years ago. 

* 7 + 

Proresson Leacock, of McGill University, whose 

“Literary Lapses,” “Nonsense Novels,” and “ Sunshine 


Sketches” have gained their author a high reputation as a 
humorist, has completed a new book which will be published 
by Mr. Lane under the title of “ Behind the Beyon yr 
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Hediews. 
THE BUILDING-UP OF HOME RULE. 


“The Two Irish Nations: An Essay on Home Rule.” By 
W. F. MONYPENNY. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THERE are in this book a sentence and a quotation which, 

taken together, form as weighty a condemnation of English 

rule in Ireland since 1800 as can well be penned. We 

shall set out both. First, we take the sentence; Mr. 

Monypenny says :— 

“* At the time of the Union, Roman Catholic Ireland had 
not yet become a single political entity; nor had hatred of 
England definitely taken its place as an ingredient of national 
sentiment in the popular mind.” 

We are not going to dispute the accuracy of this statement. 
We are prepared to accept it for the purposes of the argu- 
ment at all events. What does it come to? Despite all that 
had happened in Ireland since the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
despite the horrible wars (it would be more accurate to say 
the horrible massacres) of that period; despite the planta- 
tion of Ulster, the Cromwellian Settlement, the Williamite 
Settlement, the Penal Code, the Catholics (constituting the 
vast bulk of the nation), though plundered, persecuted, and 
oppressed—made Outlanders in their own country— 
harbored no feelings of hatred towards England when 
Mr. Pitt carried his great measure of union. This is an 
important fact. The Catholics were apparently loyal, docile, 
amenable to English influence (Mr. Monypenny tells us that 
they were in favor of the Union) at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. What was their attitude towards 
England in the middle of the century? And this brings us 
to the “quotation.” It is from Cardinal Newman. In 1854 
Newman became Rector of the Catholic University in 
Dublin. What did he say about the state of Irish Catholic 
feeling towards England about that time? _ We quote :— 

‘“ As to the {Irish] population, one sentiment of hatred 
against the oppressor, manet altd mente repostum. The wrongs 
which England has inflicted are faithfully remembered; her 
services are viewed with incredulity or resentment; her name 
and fellowship are abominated; the news of her prosperity 
heard with disgust; the anticipation of her possible reverses 
nursed and cherished as the best of consolations. The success 
of France and Russia over her armies, of Yankee or Hindoo, 
is fervently desired as the first instalment of a debt accumulated 
through seven centuries; and that, even though those armies 
are in so large a proportion recruited from the Irish soil. If 
he ventures at least to ask for prayers for England, he receives 
one answer—a prayer that she may receive her due. It is as if 
the air rang with the old Jewish words, ‘O daughter of 
Babylon, blessed shall he be who shall repay thee as thou has 
paid to us!’” 

What a commentary on the policy of the Union! Loyal, as 
Mr. Monypenny says, in 1800, the Catholics had become 
rebels in 1850. Pitt had had his chance, and he had thrown 
it away. The result, from Mr. Monypenny’s point of view, 
has been disastrous. In his opinion it was the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, between 1800 and 1829, which welded 
the Catholics together and made them formidable. 
O’Connell created a Catholic nation. This is really Mr. 
Monypenny’s case. 

Mr. Monypenny says that there are “two nations’’ in 
Ireland. The Catholics are, of course, the one; and we 
suppose the north-east corner of Ulster the other. But it 
is a curious fact that, so far as we know, the north-east 
corner has never called itself a nation, has never pretended 
to be a nation, has never shown the least ambition to 
become a nation. With every respect for the views of Mr. 
Monypenny, we think that a more accurate description of 
the contending forces in Ireland would be “the Nation and 
the Colony.’”” What has Lord Clare said upon the subject? 
Addressing the Irish House of Lords in 1800, he used these 
words :— 

_ “ What, then, was the situation of Ireland at the Revolu- 

tion, and what is it to this day? The whole power and pro- 
perty of the country have been conferred by successive monarchs 
of England upon an English colony composed of three sete of 

English adventurers, who poured into the country at the 

termination of three successive rebellions. Confiscation is their 
common title, and from their first settlement they have been 


hemmed in on every side by the old inhabitants of the island, 
brooding over their discontents in sullen indignation.” 


That is the whole story. The struggle for the past 300 years 
has been on the part of the Catholics to enter into their 
inheritance, and on the part of the Protestants to keep 
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them out of it. And be it understood that we do not here 
use the terms “ Catholic’’ and “ Protestant ’’ to denote mere 
religious distinctions, but to mark the line which separates 
the nation from the colony. As Mr. Lecky says, the Catholic 
faith “is the symbol of the national spirit.’’ 

Mr. Monypenny would like to see “fusion.’’ But there 
has been at least fusion of races. It would be very difficult 
to discover a pure-blooded Celt in Ireland to-day; and men 
of English or Norman race have again and again been in the 
forefront of the fight for Irish nationality. Take the Home 
Rule leaders. None of them have been Celts. They have 
all been men of English or Norman blood; Butt, Shaw, 
Parnell, Dillon, Redmond. Mr. Redmond is a “ Wexford 
boy.’”’ Wexford, it has been said, is the most English 
county in Ireland, but we all know how Wexford fought 
in the rebellion of ’98. The men of English race make the 
best Irish rebels. 

Mr. Monypenny thinks that time and statesmanship 
will “heal the sore.’”’ Yes; but statesmanship must 
recognise the important fact that in Ireland, as in every 
country in the world which enjoys self-government, the will 
of the majority must prevail. The refusal to recognise this 
fact has been the cause of all the muddle. In 1798 
Cornwallis wrote to Pitt :— 


“TI certainly wish that England could make a Union with 
the Irish nation, instead of making it with a party in Ireland.” 


But Pitt made the Union with “a party ’’; and for twenty- 
eight years afterwards the “ Nation’’ was kept under the 
heel of the Protestant minority. Neither did the Duke of 
Wellington nor Sir Robert Peel see anything wrong in this 
system, though they were forced to pass the Catholic Relief 
Act in 1829. More extraordinary still, Lord Grey and the 
Whigs saw nothing wrong (or seeing, sinned against the 
light) in maintaining this system—in making the Catholic 
Relief Act a dead letter—between 1830 and 1834. During 
this period the Irish people, as Mr. Lecky says, still “saw 
their bitterest enemies in the foremost places.’’ The party 
of reform in England was a party of injustice and 
oppression in Ireland. 

Mr. Monypenny says, practically, that Irish hatred of 
England was created by the struggle for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He might have added that this hatred was intensified 
by the policy of Lord Grey and the Whigs. Things were 
going from bad to worse. The Catholic Relief Act, abso- 
lutely ignored by the “party of progress” in England, dis- 
appointed the national hopes; and, as Mr. Monypenny 
reminds us, O’Connell at once unfurled the banner of repeal. 
Pitt had got his chance in 1800; he had thrown it away. 
Grey and the Whigs got their chance in 1830-34 (when, by 
making the Catholic Relief Act a reality, they might have 
won the confidence of the Irish people), and they, too, threw 
it away. A third chance was yet to be given to English 
statesmen. On the accession of the second Melbourne 
Ministry to office in 1835 (by the help of the Irish vote), 
O’Connell made a compact with the Government, agreeing 
to suspend the demand for Repeal, provided that measures 
of justice were passed for Ireland. This third chance was 
also lost. The Melbourne Ministry tried to keep the com- 
pact (their existence depended upon it), but their measures 
of amelioration were thrown out by the House of Lords, 
backed by English opinion ; and on the return of Sir Robert 
Peel to power in 1841, O’Connell, despairing of redress from 
an English Parliament, revived the Repeal movement. Mr. 
Monypenny thinks that this Repeal movement (out of which 
sprang the “Young Ireland” Party) was the genesis of 
Home Rule; and, if so, again, what a commentary on 
English policy! According to Mr. Monypenny, the sentiment 
of nationality was stronger among the Catholics in 1829 than 
in 1800 because Catholic Emancipation was not granted 
until wrung by force from a reluctant Minister. The senti- 
ment of nationality was stronger in 1834 than in 1829 
because Catholic Emancipation had been made a dead letter. 
It became stronger than ever after the failure of the 
Melbourne Ministry had impressed the people with the 
futility of obtaining justice from an English legislature ; 
and when O’Connell and “ Young Ireland ”—between 1842 
and 1848—concentrated the popular mind on the necessity of 
making a supreme effort to re-establish a national Govern- 
ment in the country. 

The failure of the Repeal movement, the suppression of 
Young Ireland, and the Famine, gave English statesmanship 
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another chance of settling the Irish question on the basis of 
the Union. It was again thrown away. From 1850 to 1860 
the Land question held the field; but Parliament, instead 
of removing the grievances of the tenants, increased the 
power of the landlords. In 1858 Fenianism sprang up, and 
under its pressure the Church was disestablished in 1869, 
and in 1870 the first Land Act, recognising the rights of the 
tenants, became law. But the English Parliament had got 
its last chance of settling the Irish question on the basis of 
the Union. In 1870 the Home Rule movement was founded. 
The spirit of nationality, awakened by Fenianism, was to 
sleep no more. There are those who say that, if the Catholics 
had been treated justly between 1800 and 1840, there would 
have been no Repeal movement ; if there had been no Repeal 
movement, there would have been no Young Ireland party ; 
if there had been no Young Ireland party, there would have 
been no Fenianism; and if there had been no Fenianism, 
there would be no Home Rule. Such is the chain of events. 
English statesmen, by a policy of injustice and coercion, 
have been all the time building up Home Rule. It is idle 
for Englishmen to complain of the situation which they have 
now to face. The fruit which they are reaping is of the 
tree they have planted. 

The first Gladstone Government was an epoch in Irish 
history. The fact is scarcely appreciated as it ought to be. 
Up to 1869, Ireland had been ruled in accordance with the 
wishes of the Protestant minority. In the disestablishment 
of the Church, that minority received a severe blow; and 
many Protestants, feeling that they had been betrayed by 
England, joined the Home Rule movement. Sixty-nine 
years of Union had bred distrust of the English Parliament 
among the entire population of Ireland. This is a vital fact. 

Mr. Monypenny, as we have seen, says that at the time 
of the Union “hatred of England had not definitely taken 
its place as an ingredient of national sentiment in the 
popular mind.” It is doubtful if hatred of England was 
more intense at any time than during the Parnell agitation. 
We have said that the disestablishment of the Church was 
a severe blow to the Protestant minority. So was the Land 
Act of 1881. Mr. Monypenny praises the Unionist Land 
Purchase Acts; but these Acts were only made possible by 
the Land Act of 1881. That measure pulled the central 
brick out of landlordism, and the whole structure has been 
tumbling to pieces ever since. Land purchase is the land- 
lords’ line of retreat. They know their occupation in Ireland 
is gone—gone since the passing of the Act of 1881; they 
are glad to be bought out, and the tenants are glad to buy 
them out. They have indeed been deserted by England. 
What the Unionists have done for Home Rule is extra- 
ordinary, though they know it not. They passed the Local 
Government Act of 1898 and the Land Act of 1903. These 
two measures alone have helped immensely to clear 
the way for making the Irish people omnipotent, 
and Home Rule inevitable. No wonder that the Loyalists 
of Ireland should distrust the Unionists of England! 
The present writer said to an Estates Commissioner, in 
Dublin: “What an extraordinary condition of things 
we have come to in Ireland! You are sitting there adminis- 
tering a revolution by which the landed property of the 
country is being transferred from loyal Protestant landlords 
to rebellious Catholic tenants; and you are doing this by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament passed by a Unionist Govern- 
ment.’’ He could only smile, and say it was so. 

“ Those Irish members,”’ said a Loyalist to the present 
writer, “ought to be hung up.” “And what would you do 
with the Balfours?”’ was the query. ‘“ Why, damn them, 
hang them up too!” was the reply. “ Whom in England 
can we trust?” is to-day the despairing cry of the North- 
east corner of Ulster. 





THE WISDOM OF AN AMBASSADOR. 


“University and Historical Addresses.” By JAmus Bryce. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Bryce’s addresses, delivered during his residence in 
the United States as British Ambassador, will be read with 
equal pleasure on both sides of the Atlantic. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they reveal the ripe reflection, the mellow 
wisdom, the boundless knowledge of men, books, and nature, 
which give interest and importance to everything that he 








writes. The current of diplomacy would run more smoothly 
if every Great Power were able to command the services of 
such interpreters. Though the telegraph wire has reduced 
Ambassadors to little more than the mouthpieces of their 
respective Governments, a wide field of usefulness remains. 
What can be made of it may be seen in the present volume. 

The twenty-two addresses—a selection from a far larger 
number—are arranged in chronological order; but for the 
purposes of review they may be classified according to their 
subjects. Those dealing with American history begin with 
the first settlement of Virginia, the discovery of Lake 
Champlain, and the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, and 
end with sketches of Jefferson and Lincoln. Belonging to 
the same class is the address on the Constitution of the 
United States, with which the volume closes. Though Mr. 
Bryce has been writing and speaking on this well-worn 
theme for a generation, it is of interest to have his final 
verdict. Once again he gives expression to his admiration 
for that marvellous achievement. ‘“ You in this country have 
neither the social classes of Continental Europe nor the 
power of a Civil Service like that of Germany. But as you 
also need some steadying element, you have found it in the 
respect for your Constitution.” Once again he praises the 
principles which govern the relations of the States with the 
Federal Government, which he declares to have received the 
almost unqualified admiration of the whole world. On the 
other hand, he admits that the legislative authority of Con- 
gress might be somewhat enlarged. Returning to a theme 
fully discussed in the “ American Commonwealth,” he once 
more assails the evil habit of confining the choice of a 
member of Congress to persons residing in the electoral 
district. Perhaps the most interesting part is that in which 
he advocates the appearance of Ministers on the floor of 
Congress te speak and to answer questions. “Foreign 
observers think that you are sacrificing a valuable means of 
bringing your Legislative and Executive into harmony by 
forbidding them to come together. It is no part of the 
Constitution.’” The proposal, which was recommended by 
Garfield, possesses practical interest at a time when 
President Wilson has begun to frequent the Capitol. 

The addresses on Education and Universities cover a 
wide field, and discuss many topics which are at once familiar 
and highly controversial. That on the Study of Ancient 
Literature boldly champions the cause of the classics. There 
has never been an era in the history of civilised peoples, he 
declares, when they were all so entirely and almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the present. But this stage will not 
last for ever. “A time will come when the development of 
the country’s resources will have been completed, and the 
opportunities for making huge fortunes will have become kss 
frequent. If you can keep classical studies from further 
declining during the next fifty years, your battle will have 
been won.” Greek and Latin literature, like all supreme 
literary creation, must be read in the original. “The charm 
of that form is incommunicable. Is it not worth while to 
have in the background of one’s mind the vision of a far-off 
romantic world to which we can turn back in thought and 
feel refreshed, as it refreshes us to descry, beyond the busy 
streets of a city, the blue peaks of a distant mountain 
range?” 

A third class consists of two long and important 
addresses on the Common Law and on the Conditions and 
Methods of Legislation, which recall the fact that the speaker 
was, many years ago, an Oxford professor. He quotes 
Tocqueville’s dictum that the profession of the law serves 
as a counterpoise to democracy; but he realises that hasty 
or revolutionary changes are averted, not by lawyers, but 
by the speedy application of remedial measures. The address 
on Legislation concludes on a note of hope. “Never, I 
think, since the close of the Civil War, has there been among 
the best citizens of the United States so active a public 
spirit, so warm and pervasive a desire to make progress in 
removing all such evils as legislation can touch. Never were 
the best men, both in your Legislatures and in the highest 
Executive posts, more sure of sympathy and support in their 
labors for the common weal.” Mr. Bryce has often been 
called an optimist, but never a flatterer; and this tribute 
will be welcomed not more by the United States than by 
their well-wishers in the Old World. 

The fourth class of addresses, which may be labelled 
“ Miscellaneous,’’ embraces such diverse topics as Missions 
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and Architecture, the Scoto-Irish race and Public Speaking. 
Perhaps the most striking are those on National Parks and 
Allegiance to Humanity. Mr. Bryce’s love of nature, of 
walking, and of climbing, is well known, and he refers with 
satisfaction to his efforts in Parliament to preserve and 
extend the rights of the public in hills and commons, open 
spaces and rights of way. “The farther a people recedes 
from barbarism,” he declares categorically, ‘“‘so much the 
more do the charms of nature appeal to it. Delight in them 
is a test of civilisation.” Encroachment on this treasure- 
house of the soul is little less than a crime. “A good deal 
of the finest scenery in Scotland is now practically un- 
approachable because rich people have appropriated it to 
their own self-regarding purposes. Sport is understood to 
mean killing God’s creatures for man’s amusement, and for 
this, which gives pleasure only to a handful of men, very 
large areas have been, within the last sixty or seventy years, 
closed against the rest of the nation.” In America the enemy 
is not sport but business, which has made Niagara a ghost 
of its former self. In eloquent words he pleads for the con- 
servation of the natural resources and beauty spots of the 
country, and for increasing the number of national parks. 
He implores his hearers to exclude the all-devouring motor- 
car from the Yosemite Valley, “that wonderful, that incom- 
parable valley.’’ In this address, more perhaps than any 
other, Mr. Bryce throws aside the reserve of an Ambassador, 
and speaks out of the fullness of his heart. 

The address on “ Allegiance to Humanity,” delivered at 
the Lake Mohonk Conference in 1909, will be read with 
delight by those who seek peace and ensue it. He rejects 
the foolish but fashionable paradox that great armaments 
make for peace. “The existence of immense land and sea 
forces, kept up on what is practically a war-footing, increases 
the risk of strife ; for it diminishes the period before fighting 
could begin, and keeps the minds of nations, especially of 
the two great fighting professions in each nation, fixed upon 
possibilities of war.’ He boldly summons the United States 
to the rescue. Most of the six great European Powers, he 
declares, would like to reduce their armaments, but none of 
them dares to be the first to do so. Suggestions for reduction 
would come best from a great nation which is not threatened 
with aggression or invasion from any quarter. “There is 
only one such nation. It is the United States. You have 
no enemy in the world. If you ever again engage in war, it 
is likely to be a war of your own seeking, for nobody will 
aggress upon you.” Japan has no possible interest in pro- 
voking a conflict. “ She knew that, and we all know that she 
knew it. Yet this insensate attempt to represent her as 
ready to spring upon the United States went on. Why will 
not people do a little thinking before they embark on such 
a campaign of exasperation?” “Our country,” concludes 
Mr. Bryce, in golden words, “is not the only thing to which 
we owe our allegiance. We need a spirit which will not 
merely hate war because it is hideous and hellish, but will 
love and seek peace because it desires the welfare of other 
peoples, and finds the same sort of happiness in seeing them 
happy which each of us enjoys in the happiness of his own 
friends.’’ With the echoes of Balkan thunder in our ears, 
such an exhortation may appear to some nothing but a 
pathetic futility ; but if civilisation is to have a chance, it 
must be repeated till it is taken to heart. 





THE GREAT SONNET WRITER. 


‘The Poetical Works of William Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den, with ‘A Cypresse Grove.’” Edited by L. E. 
KASTNER, M.A. (Manchester University Press. Two Vol- 
umes. 2ls. net.) 


Tue sentries of Parnassus still keep Pope waiting at their 
gates, undecided whether to admit him as a fully qualified 
citizen or to confine him to the suburbs, where only the 
ingenious versifiers reside. Professor Kastner’s invaluable 
edition of William Drummond will not quite put a veto upon 
his enrolment in the hierarchy of poets, but will undoubtedly 
strengthen the opposition. The question is not whether 
Drummond was a poet, but whether he was a first-hand, an 
original poet. Sir Sidney Lee is one of the protagonists in 


the crusade against the Elizabethan sonnet as the sincere 





expression of personal emotion. He has denounced it as a 
“mosaic of plagiarisms,” a “ medley of imitative conceits,” 
as, in short, a fashionable literary exercise as artificial in 
kind as eighteenth-century Arcadianism. He has marshalled 
a mass of evidence from the sonneteers themselves. Sir 
John Davies, Gabriel Harvey, and Chapman wrote parodies 
of the prevailing conventions. Davies fulminated against 
“base rhymers who daily begot bastard sonnets to their 
own shames and poetry’s disgrace”; Watson’s “ Passionate 
Centurie of Love’’ brazenly acknowledged its subservience 
to foreign models; Drayton admitted his own borrowings, 
and had the impudence (as it seems to us) to deride his con- 
temporaries for filching “from Desportes’s and from 
Petrarch’s pen,” and the best of these mountebanks coolly 
pocketed each other’s and the ring-master’s material, with- 
out a pretence of the grace of confession. Sir Sidney Lee is 
concerned with disputing the autobiographical elements in 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, but his contention is much more 
apposite to Drummond. Professor Kastner’s verdict on 
Drummond, though by no means derogatory, is an affirmation 
of Sir Sidney Lee’s investigations, based independently on 
his own. His scholarly and exhaustive inquiries show, we 
think conclusively, that at least one-third of Drummond’s 
output is a direct adaptation or translation of Petrarch, 
Torso, Marino, Juarini, Sannazaro, the Pléiade, Boscan, 
Garcilasco, the “ Arcadia,”’ and the “ Astrophel and Stella ”’ 
sonnet sequence. The parallels cited in the notes are con- 
vincing, and it is impossible to refute the editor in his state- 
ment that there is hardly an idea or a simile in Drummond’s 
sonnets which cannot be matched in Petrarch and his Italian, 
French, Spanish, and English disciples. His edition, as a 
whole, is a reinforcement of Ben Jonson’s dictum that 
Drummond’s poems “were all very good, but smelled too 
much of the Schooles.” 

All this detail is of service to the student of 
literature, but we question whether it is quite relevant to 
the final issue of Drummond’s poetic originality. Far less is 
it an indictment of his capacity for genuine feeling. To 
take a small instance in point, Professor Kastner, who is 
sparing of biographical information, partly no doubt owing 
to the meagreness of data, makes only a passing reference 
in the notes to the death of Drummond’s betrothed, Miss 
Cunningham. But a number of his sonnets, referring to his 
loss, are not only steeped in the atmosphere of spiritual and 
elegiac pensiveness, of which he was so consummate a master, 
but are pre-eminent in unity of form and idea and inde- 
pendence of expression over those which reflect a more 
abstract and universal mood. One of his most exquisite and 
justly famed sonnets is worth quoting in this connection :— 

‘*What doth it serve to see Sunnes burning Face? 
And skies enamell’d with both the Indies’ gold? 
Or Moone at Night in jettie chariot roll’d? 

And all the glorie of that starrie Place? 

What doth it serve Earths Beauties to behold 

The Mountaines pride, the Meadowes flowrie grace, 
The statelie comelinesse of Forrests old, 

The sport of Flouds which would themselves embrace? 
What doth it serve to heare the Sylvans songs, 

The wanton Mearle, the Nightingalles sad straines, 
Which in darke shades seeme to deplore my Wrongs? 
For what doth serve all that this World containes, 


Sith shee for whome those once to mee were deare, 
No part of them can have now with mee heere? ” 


—(1616 Edition.) 


Drummond’s model in this case was Desportes’s sonnet, 
“Las! que me sert de voir ces belles plaines?’”’ but the only 
close verbal resemblance lies in the form of apostrophe, and 
there is no imaginative affinity whatever between workman- 
ship of this exact and composed finish and Desportes’s 
modishness, his harsh variations, and frigid and tortuous 
phraseology. Sentiments of similar texture are, of course, 
bandied about by almost all the Elizabethan sonneteers, 
ingeniously twisted and travestied ; but, in poetic rendering, 
Drummond’s sonnet is, for all that, entirely spontaneous and 
original. 

The truth is that it is highly dangerous to draw hard- 
and-fast inferences from the derivative artificiality of the 
Elizabethan sonneteering vogue. Soon after the importa- 
tions of Wyat and Surrey, the sonnet habit, like the habit 
of ceremonial and etiquette, became the monopoly of the 
aristocratic minority. The Court clique of Sidney and his 
followers caught the epidemic, and fathered it on to the 
motley company of town and university poets. Thence it 
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Mr. NASH’?S NEW BOOKS 
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FOR LOVERS OF OLD ENGLAND 
READY TO-DAY. With Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


QUIET ROADS 
SLEEPY VILLAGES 


By ALLAN FEA 


Author of “ Old-World Places,” &c. 

Mr. Allan Fea’s new book is one of competing appeal. It is 
delightful to wander, even in spirit, among leafy lanes; to see 
thatched roofs and dim-discovered spires (and hear their 
simple bell); to feel the wind on the heath, and to listen to the 
sound of falling waters 





Two Little Books for those who like to get away from 
main travelled roads, 
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. S. FLETCHER 
+ la By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 
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302 pages, with road map.| 215 pages, with road map. 
Cloth. Price 1s. net. Cloth. Price 1s. net. 
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Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


MY PAST 


By the COUNTESS MARIE LARISCH 


Niece of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
and Daughter of Duke Ludwig of Bavaria. 


No book published this year is being so widely read as “‘ My 
Past.” It has never stopped selling since the day of publica- 
tion, when Society was amused by hearing that the Daily Mail, 
in a conspicuous notice of the work, had implied that it knew 
more about the Austrian Court than did Countess Larisch, and 
then proceeded to inform its readers that the Archduke John 
(the missing Archduke) was a brother of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph. There have been — misstatements about the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, whose only son died in 1889, but this 
was the most astounding of them all. 
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THE GRELL MYSTERY 


By FRANK FROEST 
Late Superintendent, Criminal Investigation Department, 
Scotland Yard. 

Some readers will think that Mr. Frank Froest should be 
severely reprimanded for writing a story so baffling and so 
engrossing as ‘“‘The Grell Mystery,” for if we take it up, 
things that matter must wait until we have found out what 
really happened at the house in Grosvenor Gardens. 
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By J. S. FLETCHER 


Author of “The Serve ——, “The Town of Crooked 
Vays,” &c 
Mr. Fletcher is the literary lord of the land of broad acres, 
and “ Perris of the Cherry-Trees” is one of the best of his 
many fine novels. The Cherry-Trees is the name of a farm. 
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READY JULY 29th. Price 6s. 


RAVEN, V.C. 
By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


This novel is likely to rival in popularity “The Broken 
Road,” by A. E. W. Mason. 
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AN IRISH GENTLEMAN 
GEORGE HENRY MOORE 


His Travels, His Racing, His Politics 
By his Son, 
Colonel MAURICE GEORGE MOORE, C.B. 
And with a Foreword by GEORGE MOORE. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


George Henry Moore was a man more representative of the 
eighteenth than the nineteenth century. He was by turns a 
traveller, a sportsman, and a politician, and was distinguished 
in all; as ready with his pistol as his tongue and pen. 

He tried to organise a gigantic conspiracy against the English 
Government, and might have succeeded but for the Fenian move- 
ment. ° 

It was he who started the Home Rule movement, which has 
been continued by Butt, Parnell, and Redmond. 

This is the first time Irish political history from 1846 to 1870 
has been written: there are unpublished letters from Duffy, Lucas, 
Keogh, John Dillon, P. J. Smyth, John Martin, Dr. MacHale, and 
G. H. Moore, which throw unexpected light on the period. The 
book ought to be read by all serious students of Irish history. 





- THE LOG OF A ROLLING 
STONE 


By HENRY ARTHUR BROOME 
Illustrated from Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 12/6 net. 


A free and easy rollicking account of a man who has knocked 
about all over the world. Mr. Broome has been in his time a 
Chief Constable, Resident Magistrate, Explorer, Policeman, Sea- 
man, Press Writer, Quarry Master, Sculptor, Railway Man, Stores 
Clerk, Sheep Breeder, Whaler, Transport Rider, &c., &c. 
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ARNOLD HAULTAIN 


SECOND THOUSAND 
This important and standard volume will prove valuable not 
only to the general reader, but to the scholar and politician. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 560 pages. 18/- net. 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 
Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6/- net. 

In this book the author prefaces his descriptions of the Cathe- 
drals in Poitou, | itaine, Languedoc, Provence, Burgundy, the 
Auvergne, and Berri, with brief sketches of the several schools of 
architecture which found a home in those provinces. Among the 
cathedrals described are Poitiers, Limoges, Angouléme, Perigueux. 
Bordeaux, Auch, Mende, Rodez, Albi, Toulouse, Carcassonne, Per- 
pignan, Narbonne, Beziers, Arles, Avignon, Lyons, Dijon, Autun, 

Puy, Clermopt-Ferrand, and Bourges, all of which are remark- 
able specimens of Romanesque and Pointed Gothic architecture. 


OLIVIA’S LATCHKEY 


By HUBERT BLAND 
(“ Hubert” of the “Sunday Chronicle.”) 
2/- net. 

The subject of a girl wanting to break away from stultifying 
relations and live on her own in town affords just the scope that 
Hubert Bland wants for his particular style, and they contain all 
the Sn charm and entertaining cynicism which characterised 
his “Letters to a Daughter.” 
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With 19 Illustrations in Colourand Tone. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
An account told with all Loti’s charm and grace of a pilgrimage 
undertaken by him through Siam to Angkor-Thom. Loti’s pathetic 
and sentimental spirit is at home amongst these ruins, which are 
all that remain of the proud Empire of the Khmers which 
flourished for some 1,500 years (300 B.C. to 1,200 A.D.). 
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The Pathos of Distance 


Nietzsche’s phrase, which the author takes for a title, suggests 
poomenny its material :—papers written at various periods of a 
rilliant career and Se the mellow tone of time. The titles 
themselves suggest how bright are the rays of his wit. “ The 
Play-Boy of Western Philosophy” is Bergson. “A Philosophy of 
Philistines” is Pragmatism. “The Artist and His Wife” is an 
emusing essay of the effect of matrimony on genius. 
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spread to the poetasters, and finally wore itself out. The 
result was a kind of commonalty of thought and idea, a 
practical citizenship, implying definite laws and ordinances. 
A poetic mode, thus limited and defined, naturally became a 
convention. The originality of the Elizabethan sonnet, 
therefore, sprang, not from the imagination itself, but from 
the form, the color, the texture of the poet’s work ; not the 
idea, but the method of its conception and embodiment. It 
was then that the sonnet became an instrument susceptible, 
on the one hand, of the most perfect esthetic polish and 
cunning of execution, and, on the other, of wanton 
ingenuities and extravagances. The craftsman and not the 
creator was predominant. 

It is necessary to make this analysis, because it is upon 
this distinction that the poetic tests of Drummond’s achieve- 
ment ultimately rest. His sonnets, with the exception of 
Shakespeare’s and a handful of Sidney’s and Spenser’s, are, 
as a whole, the most perfect examples of technical accom- 
plishment within the area of Elizabethan poetry. His 
felicity of manner is, indeed, incomparable. It is notable 
that the most commonplace and the most strained of the 
contemporary images, analogies, and similes are scrupu- 
lously rejected from his work. It is difficult, for instance, 
to parallel a lapse of this kind in the whole body of his 
work :— 

** Prometheus am I, 
The Heavens my ladyes eye, 
From which I, stealing fire, 
Find since a vulture on my part to tyre.” 
His culture, his refinement, and sense of melody and pro- 
portion strained away much impure and extraneous matter. 
Critics have objected to his formalism and his tendency to 
run in grooves. But he is never precisely stiff. What we 
find in his more ephemeral verse is a kind of frolicking with 
language. Only his complimentary poems and the epigrams, 
doggerels, and satires are pedestrian. It is in the madrigals 
that he devotes himself to verbal experiment and gymnastics. 
They are the trifles of an artificer. But there is no dalliance 
in the religious poems, the majority of the sonnets, and the 
pastoral elegies, which, in the mass, are of considerable 
bulk. In them, Drummond is something more than an 
expert in the balance of sentences and the harmonies of 
rhythm. There are certain qualities of spirit in him, which, 
at their finest bloom and when allied to his faculty of 
symmetry, produce a well-nigh perfect adjustment of 
inspiration with its expression. Drummond is never a robust 
or trenchant thinker, and his caressing numbers have now 
and again a touch of effeminacy. ‘ Sweetness’ is the 
common substantive applied to him. Milton’s nephew, 
Phillip, who edited the 1656 and 1659 editions of the 
“ Poems,” speaks of his “ sweet calmnesse,” in which there 
is “nothing that’s harsh, unpolished, or constrained.” 
Drummond, indeed, the recluse of Hawthornden, is the 
quietist of the Renaissance, and its thought, particularly of 
the devotional order, sank deep into the untroubled waters 
of his soul, and there underwent the spiritual process of 
transformation which is his strongest claim to originality. 
Professor Kastner rather scouts any indebtedness which he 
owes to Spenser, but his atmospheric effects and luminous 
word-pictures are of a kind with Spenser’s. His Muse is at 
once elevated and sensuous, most at home in a lower ether, 
not too remote from earth, and, at the same time, sublimated 
from it. It is reflective rather than ardent, and sixteenth- 
century Platonic idealism is even more adequately repre- 
sented in him than in Sidney. Professor Kastner calls 
“An Hymne of the Fairest Faire” “an amplification of 
Ronsard’s ‘Hymne de l’éternite’”; but the thought being 
universal as well as peculiar to the Renaissance, and 
Drummond’s adaptation of Ronsard being so flawless a 
mirror of his own mental qualities and attitude, the signi- 
ficance of the relationship between the two pieces is practi- 
cally of no account. It is only apparent in the identity of 
theme. It is worth while quoting a passage as an illustra- 
tion of the unimpeded motion of Drummond’s diction :— 
“Sad Queene of Silence, I neere see thy Face, 
To waxe and waine, and shine with a full grace, 
But straight (amaz’d) on Man I thinke, each Day 
His state who changeth, and if hee find Stay, 
It is in drearie anguish, cares, and paines. 
And of his Labours Death is all the gaines. 
Immortal] Monarch, can so fond a Thought 


Lodge in my brest? as to trust thou first brought 
Heere in Earth’s shadie cloister wretched Man, 





To such the Aire of woe, to spend life’s span 
Midst sighes and plaints, a stranger unto Mirth, 
To give himself his Death rebuking Birth 

By sense and wit of creatures Made King, 

By sense and wit to live their Underling? 

And, what is worst, have eaglets eyes to see 
His owne disgrace and know an high degree 
Of Blisse, the place, if thereto hee might clime, 


And not live thralléd to imperious Time? ” 


The fine adequacy of Drummond’s poetry, indeed, which 
is rarely opulent and never merely garish, is the result very 
largely of its mobility. Its light and shade mingle in a 
subdued and delicate iridescence. It is obvious how 
inevitably this poetic sensibility matches his metaphysical 
temper, his sober radiance, his sense of the mutability “ of 
the seeming shows o’ the world,”’ and his infallible instinct 
for composition. The merit of Drummond’s most individual 
work is that it is all of a piece, and the blemish of its less 
durable portion, that it is sown with irrelevancies. And, 
taking into account his characteristics, it is by a standard 
of this sort that he must be judged. The only poet he is 
comparable with is Gray. 

Professor Kastner has been wise to include his prose 
exordium upon death—“ The Cypresse Grove,’ a meditation 
of singular power and dignity, and of unusual intensity of 
imagination. It is a pity that the memorable conversations 
with Ben Jonson are not readily accessible to readers. There 
can be no doubt that this edition of the poet will take prece- 
dence of W. C. Ward’s, and all previous to it. The recent 
edition of Donne is the only one that approaches it in com- 
pleteness and discrimination. There is an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy, and the reproduction of portraits and title-pages 
is an achievement of great value. The notes are properly 
elucidative, and the text, which includes full lists of variants, 
is a faithful transcription of the original editions. We are 
glad to note that the punctuation and orthography, which 
Drummond based on rhythmic considerations, remain as he 
wrote them. 





A DIPLOMATIC DIPLOMAT. 


“Society, Politics, and Diplomacy, 1820-1864." Pages from 
the Journal of Francis W. H. CAVENDISH. (Unwin. 


15s. net.) 


In one of his most truly brilliant bits of writing, the detailed 
report to the Syndics on the project of the Cambridge 
Modern History, Lord Acton observes that “ there are elderly 
men about town, gorged with esoteric knowledge.” Such a 
man, we may well suppose, was Mr. Francis Cavendish. 
But the man of knowledge will not always talk. 
During seventeen years at the Foreign Office he was, from 
1853 to 1857, précis writer to Lord John (afterwards Earl) 
Russell and Lord Clarendon, and often acted as their private 
secretary. Yet he has treated us to scarcely one diplomatic 
secret. A constant visitor to Paris, with friends in both the 
Royalist and the Napoleonic camps, it is seldom that he regales 
us with more than the colorless gossip of a tourist. Intimate 
at the Court of Queen Victoria, he brings but little private 
news from it. Related to or connected with almost everyone 
in the genuinely aristocratic society of his day, he must have 
known all of interest that passed in it, yet no journal was 
ever less of a chronique scandaleuse. 

“The editor can bear witness that Mr. Cavendish possessed 

a vast fund of anecdote of all kinds, and would give much 

to be able to recall a tithe of the many and various tales of 

society, politics, and diplomacy with which he was wont to 
regale his family and friends.” 
What the diarist would not confide to his pages, and the 
editor has discreetly forgotten, readers must resign them- 
selves to missing. 

Scenes remote from this generation are lightly and some- 
what scantily touched on. The Princess Victoria ascends 
the throne, and the diarist’s father (who had been King’s 
Equerry in the previous reign) is the first commoner to kiss 
the royal hand. Railways are being laid, and Mr. 


Cavendish, at the age of eighteen, records the astonishment 
he felt on his maiden trip. There is the great frost of 1838, 
when skittles were played on the Thames opposite the House 
of Commons, and bullocks and sheep were roasted whole. 
Returning from a journey abroad (on which “we took two 
chariots with us, and drove from Boulogne to Paris ), Mee. 
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Cavendish is greeted by the news of the murder of his 
mother’s uncle, Lord William Russell, by the valet 
Courvoisier. ‘‘ Before the execution I went with a party of 
friends over Newgate Prison, and we were allowed to see, 
through a hole in their cell doors, Courvoisier and another 
murderer, named Gould.’ Louis Napoleon makes his attempt 
at Boulogne; Taglioni dances; Arkwright dies (leaving 
property “sworn to exceed one million”); and the third 
Lord Orford, invited to become President of the Norwich 
Bible Society, replies that he has long been addicted to the 
gaming-table, and has recently taken to the Turf. 

Sir Robert Gordon, Ambassador at Vienna, tells the 
origin of the name of Metternich :— 


“In one of the great battles of the fifteenth century the 
Emperor of Germany saw an entire regiment take to flight 
except one man, who stood his ground and fought valiantly till 
he fell covered with wounds. The Emperor inquired his name, 
and was told it was Metter. That night at supper, talking 
of the guilty regiment, the Emperor said: ‘ They all fled, but 
Metter—nicht.’ The family of Metter adopted the additional 
monosyllable, and hence the name Metternich.” 


The diarist himself tells a story of the grandmother of all 
the Rothschilds living in a wretched-looking house in the 
Jews’ quarter of Frankfort, and refusing the offer of her 
family “to buy her any palace in Europe which she likes 
to name.” 

Ireland is stricken with famine, and in the following 
year—the wonderful ’forty-eight—all Europe feels the shock 
of revolution, and we have our own trouble with the 
Chartists. When their petition, 


‘which was supposed to be supported by five million signa- 
tures, underwent the scrutiny of Parliament, it was at once 
seen that there were only about a million and a half of signa- 
tures. Many of these were impudent forgeries. The Duke of 
Wellington’s name appeared seventeen times, and that of 
Colonel Sibthorpe about a dozen, whilst among other great per- 
sonages who, according to this veracious document, were the 
warmest supporters of the Charter, and showed it by signing 
their names several times, appeared the Queen, Prince Albert, 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and Punch!” 


Under date February 4th, 1851, we have the following 
curious entry :— 


“To-day I was told this strange story, which I can scarcely 
believe: When William IV. was dying, Sir John Conroy, who 
had for many years been Equerry and Comptroller of the 
Household to the Duchess of Kent, brought to the Princess 
Victoria a paper which he wished her to sign (people say it 
was a written promise to make him a marquis after her 
accession). The Princess refused to do so, whereupon he locked 
her up in a room or cupboard; but she managed to write on 
blank leaves of a book two notes, one to Lord Liverpool and 
the other to Lord Grey, which she threw out of the window to 
the sentry, who picked them up, and they were forwarded to 
their destinations. Very shortly the noble lords arrived and 
released Her Royal Highness. 

“In December, 1837, Queen Victoria, who did not like him, 
dismissed Sir John Conroy with a baronetcy and a pension of 
three thousand a year.” 


Of party politics and the unimportant proceedings in 
both Houses of Parliament we receive more information than 
we want, and of real historic gossip not half enough. Sixty 
years of history have so enlarged the name of Gladstone that 
the entry which follows reads almost drolly :— 

“From Paris, I hear that a day or two ago there was a 
ballot for new members for the Cercle de |’Union, and one of 
the candidates was a Mr. Gladstone, whose name has just been 
withdrawn because his sponsors discovered just in time that 
the Continental members would black-ball him, solely on 
account of his name, so angry are they at W. E. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet about Neapolitan affairs.” 

But things genuinely interesting in this record of nearly 
fifty years, a period in which are comprised many of the most 
important events of Queen Victoria’s reign, are desperately 
hard to find. The diarist visits the theatre, and as often as 
not forgets to tell us the name of the play. 
Epsom, and sees a horse win the Derby. 
bell, and the rooms are very hot. 
and the sport is good or bad. 
with scraps such as these :— 


He goes to 
He attends a State 
He has some shooting, 
Innumerable pages are filled 


“March 7th.—I went to Lady Palmerston’s party, which 
was crowded with people and politics. 

“March 9th.—Went to the Princess’s Theatre with my 
sister, in the Queen’s box. 

“March 1lth—The Duke of Newcastle is offered the 
mission to China. 

“March 12th.—I went to Lady Granville’s party, and 
there learned that John Ashburnham has got command of the 
troops for China.” 





| 


There are a few racy items concerning the marriage of 
Napoleon III. to Eugénie de Montijo, Comtesse de Théba : — 
“T have been given a good many French jests about the 


marriage, but they are so particularly Parisian and scurrilous 
that I can only reproduce this one, entitled ‘ Les Trois Coups’: 


*** Tl a commencé par un Coup d’Etat, 
Il vient de faire un Coup de Téte, 
Et il finira par un Coup de derriére.’ ” 
This elegant couplet was prophetic, at any rate! 

After the visit of the Emperor and Empress to England, 
the Queen gave the “ Garter’’ to his Majesty. 

“The following jeu d’esprit concerning the Garter given to 
the Emperor has been sent me from Paris, and it shows that 
the hostility to the Empress cannot be suppressed :— 

***La Reine d’Angleterre vient d’envoyer a ]’Empereur 
Ordre de la Jarretiére avec ces deux mots; 

““* Mon frére, je t’envois la Jarretiére pour empecher tes 
bas (Théba) de glisser.’ ” 

Among dozens of references to wars in Europe, in the 
East, in America (most of which are like dry little pieces of 
telegraphic news), it is curious to remark that the charge 
of the Light Brigade in the Crimea seems at first to have 
produced but a slight impression in this country. Thus, Mr. 
Cavendish writes of Balaclava and its one immortal 
episode : — 

‘‘ There were two cavalry fights, in one of which our Heavy 
Brigade defeated a column of Russian cavalry, but in the other 
the Light Brigade, although they rode through and through the 
Russians, were very severely handled, losing 550 men out of 
700!” 

The note of exclamation notwithstanding, Mr. Cavendish 
takes it pretty coolly. Perhaps the imagination of a poet 
was needed ; perhaps no one at home quite realised it until 
Tennyson had penned his thunderous and blazing lines. 

A few years later there was fighting in Italy; Napoleon 
III. and Victor Emmanuel against the Austrians. We all 
remember the prodigies of the young Napoleon Bonaparte, 
when he led on this soil the ragged, valiant legions of the 
French Revolution. Mr. Cavendish’s gossips depicted the 
nephew in a less heroic light—but perhaps there was 
exaggeration. 

“ According to all accounts, Louis Napoleon has taken with 
him to Italy a complete harem, including Madame di Castig- 
lione and Cora Pearl, with whom he picnics luxuriously, while 
his soldiers fight and march in the heat, and are very short of 
water even for the wretched wounded.” 

But this may have been an invention of the enemy, for 
the third Napoleon, whatever his behavior at the Tuileries, 
was no laggard in the field. He faced the Germans in the 
saddle when he should have been under the hands of a 
surgeon. 

In 1860 we were volunteering in our martial thousands. 

“June 23rd.—The Queen reviewed 23,000 Volunteers in 


Hyde Park to-day. They looked very well until they began 
to move, but then ——! ”’ 





PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT. 


“The Story of Louie.” By OLiver ONtons. 


(Secker. 6s.) 
“James Hurd.” By R. O. Prowse. 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 


In “The Story of Louie,’”’ Mr. Oliver Onions completes the 
triology of novels which might be catalogued together as 
“The Jeffries Affair.” The first and second volumes narrated 
why “the big man,” Jeffries, came to murder his fellow- 
student, “the little beast,” Archie Merridew; the second, 
how he married Evie Soames, Archie’s fiancée, and rose to 
fortune and died suddenly of cerebral hemorrhage; and the 
third deals with the fortunes of the girl, Louie Causton, 
who, in love with Jeffries, was the only person who divined 
his crime. That it was an afterthought on the author’s part 
to tell Louie’s story at length may be surmised, for her 
independent character seems to be sacrificed, as this tale 
proceeds, to her réle of fifth wheel to the coach. But it is 
ungracious not to applaud the skill with which this twice- 
told tale is made fresh and diverting by a shifting of the 
angle of vision. The first half is very amusing. Mr. Onions 
is at his gayest in the diverting prologue which introduces 
the Hon. Emily Scarisbrick and her feverish passion for 
Buck Causton, ex-prizefighter und artist’s model, who 


marries her at her command, and, with equal docility, divorces 
Their child is Louie, called, for 


her when she tires of him. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 
Tue sixty-first half-yearly meeting of this Company was 
held on the 15th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel. 

The Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway presided, and stated 
that the total revenue of the State in 1912 exceeded that in 
1911 by £16,907. For the preceding three or four years the 
average annual increase in the revenue had been about 
£12,000. 

With one or two exceptions, all items of revenue had 
increased. The increases of £4,380 under the heading of 
Customs, and £8,580 under the heading of Excise, were par- 
ticularly gratifying, and were conclusive evidence of the im- 
proved prosperity of the people. Another very satisfactory 
increase was from railway receipts. The general trade of 
the country had grown from £1,101,000 in 1911 to £1,399,000 
in 1912. Of the exports, estate rubber again headed the list 
of increases, 411,000lbs., valued at £102,570, having been 
shipped, as compared with 149,000lbs., valued at £41,066 
in 1911. Although the price of rubber had fallen consider- 
ably during the last few months, those best qualified to 
judge considered that it would be on the upward grade again 
before long. 

There was no instance of over-capitalisation, and the 
prospects of the rubber companies were excellent. 

The Company’s property had been re-valued, under the 
terms of the supplementary deed, and, as a result, the sum 
of £80,000 had been added to the value of land and property 
account. This was no new departure, but had been done in 
previous years. It had met with much criticism, but the 
criticism was quite unjustified. It was in the interests of 
the shareholders that they should take steps periodically to 
ascertain the value of their property, and, indeed, they had 
no choice, being compelled to do so by the Act of Settlement. 
With this addition to the value of the property, the whole of 
the 31,000 square miles of territory now stood in their books 
at the ridiculously small sum of £997,411. 

With reference to the dividend recommended of 5 per 
cent., he pointed out that instead of distributing the whole 
£180,000 derived from land sales in 1909 and 1910, they 
created a reserve and dividend equalisation fund. They 
considered it quite safe to maintain the dividend at the rate 
mentioned. The railway revenue had shown a considerable 
increase, and that increase had been maintained steadily 
in the current year, the total for the five months ending 
May 3lst amounting to £9,858. The prospects of the terri- 
tory, judged by the increase of revenue and all other tests, 
were rapidly improving. It was not true that the fate of the 
Company depended on the rubber industry, and he looked to 
the future with every satisfaction. 

Sir Alfred Turner, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, also spoke of his visit to the State, expressing satis- 
faction with the progress being made. 

After the Chairman had replied to some questions, the 
motion for the adoption of the report was carried unani- 
mously. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and the other members of the Court of Directors. 


AZEN 
COFFEE. 








TO BE LET. 


YOMFORTABLE, PRETTY COTTAGE, really rural, with beauti- 

) ful garden and orchard, to Let FURNISHED, short or long 
term. Five bedrooms, dressing-room, two living-rooma and 
closing verandah. H. and c. bathroom. Hour from London. 
Three miles from station. Delightful country.—Address “ Rustic,” 
THE Nation, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


\URNISHED twelve-roomed HOUSE TO LET, or for Sale 
(after August); two acres; freehold; Arthog, near Dolgelly.— 
Apply Vicar of Seaford. 











———a 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 








NY HE REV. F. L. CREMER, Vicar of Seaford (lately of Eccles), 

needs a SECOND CURATE; Scoutmaster and member of 
Churchmen’s Union preferred. Help also needed Aug. 1-Sept. 15. 
Sea and Downs, to recruit jaded town-worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
wy KEEP USELESS JEWELLERY ?—Messrs. 8. SESSEL 
and CO., of 14, New Bond Street, London, W., will give 
highest possible prices for Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, &.; Cash 
sent per return of post. Our Representative will call on request. 
agen, 2,762 Regent. Bankers: London, City and Midland 
ank, 
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ChelfeaBank 


The AriftocFat among letter-papers 


Chelsea Bank commends itself to 
those who demand a dignified and 
exclusive stationery. It appeals 
by its soft azure tone: it estab- 
lishes itself by its delightful 
writing surface. @ Chelsea Bank 
has the toughness of parchment, 
the crispness of a new banknote. 
It is made from the finest linen, and 
is suitable for home and foreign 
correspondence. Chelsea Bank 
Envelopes are well and securely 
made and cemented on the flap 
with pure gum arabic. 


Chelsea Bank is made in six 


KEKE SCENES: 
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fashionable sizes. ns 
. 4 

Order of your Stationer i 

Samples free from AS 

W.H.SMITH & SON # 

Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers, nN 

Kingsway, London, W.C. ) 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JULY, 1913. Price 2s.6d. 





The July number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 


WILL THE GOVERNMENT SURVIVE ? 
By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
By Sir WILLIAM COLLINS 
THE VICTORIAN ORATOR. : 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 
THE RECORD OF ULSTER IN IRISH PATRIOTISM. 
By Professor C. H. OLDHAM 
THE UNION PROBLEM OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Professor W. P. PATERSON, D.D. 
PRESBYTERIAN REUNION IN SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D_D. 
THE MALAY BATTLESHIP. ’ 
By A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
CANON BARNETT: AN APPRECIATION. : 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 
MINOR POETS AND THE LAUREATESHIP. 
By T. H. S. ESCOTT 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. — 
By the Right Rev. BISHOP FRODSHAM 
LABOUR LEGISLATION AND THE AUSTRALIAN ELEC- 
TIONS. By J. H. HARLEY 
COUNT ARTHUR OF GOBINEAU : RACE MYSTIC. 


By J. M. HONE 
. GERTRUDE BONE’S TALES. 

yannphoees By EDWARD GARNETT 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. KB. J, DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





LONDON : 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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convenience’ sake, Louie Chaffinger, after her step-father, 
Captain Cecil Chaffinger, of the White Hussars, for the Hon. 
Emily has speedily married again. But Louis does not get 
on with her mother, and, feeling that she is a hybrid, has 
a healthy disdain for her Scarisbrick relatives. 

In Part I., when we penetrate with Louie, now a girl of 
twenty-four, into the mysteries of a Horticultural College for 
young ladies at Rainham Parva, we have admirable scenes of 
light comedy. The hostile relations between the lady-in- 
charge, Mrs. Lovenant-Smith, and the popular Louie, who, 
though breaking all the rules, cannot be expelled, for she 
would carry in her train the paying pupils, her satellites, are 
deliciously sketched, as is the situation where Louie, in 
malicious defiance, calmly announces that she is the daughter 
of Lord Moone’s sister and Buck Causton, the prizefighter, 
who keeps a public-house up the river! Louie is such an 
original figure in her freedom and cynical courage, that we 
wish the author could have treated at greater length her 
love affair with the young yachtsman, Roy Lovenant-Smith, 
when she follows in her mother’s footsteps, but coolly 
declines to marry Roy to cover her “ disgrace.” Lord 
Moone, therefore, cuts off Louie’s “ allowance” till she has 
come to her senses, and the audacious girl thereupon walks 
out of her relatives’ house for ever. The fact is, the author’s 
scheme necessitates that his heroine, sooner or later, shall 
turn up at the Business College, Chancery Lane, meet 
Jeffries, fall in love with him, and become a cog in the 
wheel of his affairs ; and so Roy Lovenant-Smith, the father 
of her child, is kept off the stage till his belated reappear- 
ance in the last act. And the drawback, artistically, to this 
arrangement is that Louie’s lengthy odyssey in London as a 
wage-earner—typist, secretary, saleswoman, shopgirl, model, 
&c.—though cleverly painted, does not give the author 
opportunity for a true development of her character. Her 
passion for Jeffries, especially, is inadequately explained, 
and we doubt whether a girl of such force of character could 
have staked so much for a man with whom she has so little 
to do. This, and Louie’s suicide, when she learns of 
Jeffries’s death, strike us as highly unnatural, but we 
must admire the animation of the descriptions of London 
life, in particular the atmosphere of the lying-in home in 
Mortlake Road, to which Louie retires after her visit to her 
father’s public-house, “The Molyneux Arms.”’ 

Mr. Onions’s knowledge of London types is rich and 
peculiar, and his inventive powers never flag when it 
is a question of bridging gaps in the story. The characters 
of Buck Causton and Captain Chaffinger, who stand by 
Louie in her trouble, are not unworthy of Thackeray’s 
omniscient pen. Altogether “The Story of Louie” will 
advance Mr. Onions’s reputation, though we shall not be 
sorry, we may add, if we have heard the last of Jeffries and 
the Business College in Chancery Lane. 

x * * + ¥ 

In “ James Hurd,’’ Mr. R. O. Prowse poses a number of 
interesting questions, metaphysical, moral, and artistic, 
which fall within the special province of a talented demon- 
strator of the school of Mr. Henry James. Not that Mr. 
Prowse is under any particular literary obligation to the 
American master, but his method of analytic attack necessi- 
tates his adoption of that artistic convention—an inde- 
fatigable and omniscient narrator—for which we fancy Mr. 
Henry James is responsible. Some people may object to 
the figure of Mr. Broadhurst, whose intimate friendship with 
James Hurd and his wife, Evelyn, confers on him all the 
privileges of a Grand Inquisitor in his deft probing and 
gentle peering into the most tenebrous recesses of their moral 
being. But we cannot but admire the fine naturalness of 
Mr. Broadhurst’s relations with husband and wife. Himself 
a Londoner, he comes down on a visit to his old friend 
James Hurd who has retired from his career as a Leeds 
business-man, and is now settled at Bligh, an isolated 
village on the Kentish coast. The change in the Hurds’ life 
is necessitated by a grave accident to their only child, 
Warrie, which has obscurely injured the brain, changing a 
promising boy into a cunning and twisted, evil, little being. 
The study of the effect of the tragedy on husband and wife 
is exceedingly able. 

Mr. Prowse presents us with a most subtle con- 
trast in the workings of temperament. While Evelyn, 
the wife, is paralysed by the sense of her own inca- 
pacity to rise morally to the heroism that is demanded 





of her, and is haunted by the child’s growing hatred of 
her, and by her sense of alienation from her husband, 
Hurd, who is conscientiously efficient in his handling of 
Warrie, is driven by his practical sense and logical nature 
into facing the only solution of the problem—viz., that 
Warrie must die. The struggle in Hurd’s mind between 
“the desire that the child should be released from the 
misery of his poor little life, and the desire that he (Hurd) 
should be spared the horror of having to effect the release 
himself,”’ is only confessed by him at the close of the book ; 
but Mr. Prowse is remarkably skilled in raising slowly, one 
by one, the veils which drape the naked face of the cruel 
problem. Equally fine is the rendering of the atmosphere, 
tense with the brooding shadows of the morbid strain im- 
posed upon the parents. Broadhurst’s sympathy is with 
the woman, whose mother-instinct of sacrifice and devotion 
cannot be stilled, in spite of her failure to bear her burden 
and not feel morbidly estranged from her husband. For it 
is the deep alienation of husband and wife, and the struggle 
between their natures, each, in its own way, preying upon 
itself, it is this hopeless outlook which makes Hurd’s hard, 
clear resolve to end the unendurable misery of the situation 
by taking Warrie’s life, so ironical. The complexity of his 
motives, pity for the child to whom release will be the 
supreme mercy, horror and recoil at contemplation of the 
deed, love for his wife—all this is balanced and simplified by 
his tenacity of will, his self-control, and the hard concen- 
tration of his intelligence. The man is not quite normal in 
his detachment from the clinging, subtler, moral issues of 
the problem, in his resolve to shatter at a blow “the whole 
entanglement of misery and morbidness,’’ which has both of 
them fast. But he is spared action. An accident on the 
cliff-edge in a fog befalls the distorted child. Hurd could 
have saved the boy had he moved in time, but he waits—- 
and the child is killed. 

The issue may seem almost horrible to our readers, 
as Hurd’s contemplation of the deed that was taken 
out of his hands; but it is necessary to read the 
close-packed pages of the tragic drama before any judgment 
can be uttered. And, after reading them, few people will 
dare to judge. The scene of the Coroner’s jury and the im- 
perfect piecing together of the links of evidence is conveyed 
with masterly skill. Apart from the unnaturalness of the 
long conversations between Hurd and his inquisitorial friend, 
Mr. Prowse must be congratulated on the extraordinary skill 
with which he unravels, bit by bit, the tangled web of 
impulses and feelings of the two leading characters in the 
drama. And in no way inferior is the highly ironical close, 
where we see, after some years, the parents now restored to 
normality, living again “an intimate union of energy and 
purpose and aspiration” in Leeds, “ with the pleasant little 
human delights of home and success and the zest of an 
increasing prosperity.” It would need too much space to 
analyse here the new direction of Mrs. Hurd’s feelings 
towards her husband and the dead child. The little scene 
of Evelyn’s address to the members of Dr. Quoin’s ethical 
society is in itself the most ironical of all testimonies to the 
successful readjustment of the woman’s point of view. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*The Passes of the Pyrenees.” By C. L. FREEsTON. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


For some time past the Alps have been a playground 
for motorists, and Mr. Freeston has already given us a book 
describing the joys of a motor tour in Switzerland. His 
present volume deals with a similar journey in the Pyrenees, 
his companion being Mr. J. T. Burton-Alexander. The book 
seems to be primarily intended for those people who con- 
template following Mr. Freeston’s example and motoring on 
the mountain roads of the Franco-Spanish frontier. It sup- 
plies them with much useful information, together with a 
number of good maps. But those who have no such inclination, 
as well as the large number of those who have no opportunity 
to profit by Mr. Freeston’s experiences, may still derive 
pleasure from their record. The book is far more than a 
guide. Both its descriptions of scenery and its historical 
notes are thoroughly well done, and Mr. Freeston’s engaging 
manner of describing his holiday is equalled only by the 
zest with which he himself enjoys it, 
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|THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT 




















In view of Dr. Alabone’s condemnation of the so-called 
fresh-air-cure treatment to which consumptives are sub- 
jected in our sanatoria, it has more than once been stated 
that he is opposed to patients being in the open air. 
We may say that any such assertion is through ignorance 
of this specialist’s treatment, and would point out that 
Dr. Alabone, some fifty years ago, was probably the first 
to insist on his patients remaining in the open air as 
much as possible. The reason why Dr. Alabone so 
strongly denounces the open-air methods for treating 
consumption is that he fully recognises the real danger 
in which consumptives are placed in sanatoria and in 
their own homes through faulty regulations. When it 
is borne.in mind that patients in some sanatoria are 
forced to remain outdoors whatever the state of the 
weather may be, snow and cold winds not excepted, it 
is almost needless to state the fact that a large number 
of them develop pleurisy and pneumonia, which not 
infrequently ends fatally. It may, we think, be well to 
quote here the exact words of a patient who underwent 
treatment in a sanatorium, which is but the expression 
of thousands of others. We leave our readers to draw 
their own conclusions: ‘‘ I was unfortunately persuaded 
to try it. I endured nine weeks of positive torture, and 
I wish I 
could see you and tell you some of the senseless things 


at last escaped with my lung much worse. 


that were practised upon me that were dangerous to life, 
and were utterly useless.’’ 

Dr. Alabone, who has for so many years closely and 
carefully studied consumption in all its forms, has 
successfully treated thousands of cases of consumption 
from all ranks of society, and, as we have before re- 
marked, the public, as well as medical men, should lay 
aside all prejudice and accept facts and statements which 
have been vouched for by unimpeachable authorities. 

A physician writes: “It is very gratifying to me to 
be able to report most favorably of your treatment in 
tubercular disease. I have had, as you know, many 
opportunities of seeing patients who have been under the 
treatment you recommend; and I have attended cases 
(which have been given up by eminent consultants) who 
have recovered in the most remarkable way.’ 

The following letters from cured patients speak 
eloquently in favor of Dr. Alabone’s treatment: 


To the Editor of “ The Christian World.” 
Sir,—Referring to the articles which have recently 
appeared in the Press concerning Dr. E. W. Alabone’s 
successful treatment of consumption, I would state that 
I consulted Dr. Alabone as far back as 1887, at which 
time I was in an advanced stage of the disease, having 





cavities in my lungs, with all the usual symptoms of this 
dread disease. 

Two years previously I had a severe attack of 
pneumonia, also of hemorrhage. The physician who 
attended me stated that I was too far gone for anything 
to do me any good. It is needless to enter into minute 
details of either symptoms or treatment ; suffice it to say 
that after persevering with it for nearly a year, I was 
perfectly restored to health. My cough, which was so 
extremely violent that I often had to sit up all night, 
entirely left me, as also the expectoration. I had re- 
gained my weight. This was twenty-six years ago, and 
up to this day I am free from any symptoms of the 
dread disease. 

The proof that my cure is complete is assured by 
the verdict of five doctors who have sounded me since, 
and can detect no disease of lungs or chest at all.—I beg 
to remain, yours obediently, 

A CurEpD ConsuMPTIVE. 

Sir,—Would you allow me space to endorse the many 
testimonies that appear from time to time in your columns 
regarding the success of Dr. E. W. Alabone’s treatment of 
consumption ? 

I was a victim to that fatal disease, and after attend- 
ing the City Road Chest Hospital for a long time without 
benefit, hearing of Dr. Alabone, I visited him at High- 
bury Quadrant, and, whilst not promising a cure, he 
inspired me with hope, pointing to cases as bad as mine 
which had recovered. 

At the time I commenced his treatment I had a large 
cavity in the lung, and was very weak, and could hardly 
stand. 

After three months’ treatment I was decidedly 
better, and the improvement was maintained with little 
drawback till I was perfectly cured, and remain so at 
present.—Your obedient servant, 

E. C. 

Hiundreds of similar letters could be quoted, but for 
further details we refer our readers to “ The Cure of Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Other Diseases of the 
Chest,” which can be obtained, post free for 2s. 6d., from 
the author, Edwin W. Alabone, M.D.Phil., D.Sc., 
Ex-M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, 
London, N. It is illustrated by numerous cases pro- 
nounced INCURABLE by the most eminent physicians, and 
in its 47th edition, 171st thousand. Other works by the 
same author: “ Testimonies of Patients, with comments 
on the Open-air Treatment,” price 1s. ; “ Infamous Con- 
duct,” price 6d. ; “ How the Cure of Consumption is Sup- 
pressed,’ price 1s.; “Facts Regarding the Open-air 
Treatment,’’ price 1s. 
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“The Tichborne Tragedy.” 
(Griffiths. 16s. net.) 


Tue ‘famous Tichborne trial—the longest British 
criminal trial on record—now stirs but a languid interest, 
and we doubt whether Mr. Kenealy’s bulky volume will 
induce many readers to re-examine the case. Mr. Kenealy, 
like his father, is a firm believer that the Claimant was Sir 
Roger Tichborne, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
after serving his term in prison, Orton-Tichborne swore to 
the truth of a full confession of his guilt which appeared 
in the columns of a Sunday journal. This confession he 
afterwards retracted, and the many intricacies of the case 
are likely to daunt all but very resolute inquirers. The 
present volume seems intended for such, but it lacks an 
index, and to hunt up any particular point in its pages is a 
work of no little research. It has, however, the merit of 
recalling one of the causes célébres of the nineteenth century, 
one which was as vehemently discussed as Gladstone’s first 
Home Rule Bill, and which, as Labouchere remarked, caused 
the London papers to sell more copies than they did during 
the Franco-German War. 


By Maurice E. KENEALY. 





The Week in the Crtp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning. 

July 11. July 18. 
Consols _ — wal oak ‘ T2ie ase 723 
Midland Deferred snl ae ina 73% a 74 
Mexican Railway Ordinary .... son 51 wae 49 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 was “ a 994 ie 100 
Union Pacific a ae ve oe 1403 ae 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser.) sen ve 913 ies 93 
Turkish Unified pee aes oe 82 ee 83 





Since last week, money for short purposes has become much 
more abundant, and the discount rate has slipped down- 
wards. Large exports of gold from Brazil have helped 
the market and strengthened the reserve. People are 
even beginning to talk again of a reduction in the 
Bank rate, but it is difficult to see how this can 
be hoped for until the chaos in the Balkans has subsided. 
As a result of the stagnation of business in the United States, 
and the consequent unusability of money, gold has begun 
to flow from New York to Paris. Probably, the Paris 
bankers are out of funds, for they have been clearly Jend- 
ing freely to the Balkan combatants. It is announced that 
the Greek Government has just raised a new loan from the 
National Bank of Greece, which, again, is borrowing it from 
Paris. The “Daily Telegraph’s”’ Paris correspondent sends 
a sensational estimate of the money-loss caused by the two 
Balkan Wars, which places the total at no less than 245 
millions sterling. The most alarming event of the week has 
been the sudden revival of trouble in China, which threatens 
to plunge that country once more into the mischiefs of civil 
war. London bankers and financiers are exercising great 
caution. Berlin, I am told, is now in a better and more 
liquid condition than Paris. Trade is still good, but, in some 
branches, orders are falling off. 


INVESTMENT CONDITIONS. 
On this subject, Mr. Babson, a well-known statistical 
expert in the United States, writes, in his so-called 
“barometer letter’ :— 


“The fall of prices has caused failures in London, and has 
revealed the existence of some very old Bull accounts, particu- 
larly in foreign rails. The fall in Canadian Pacific is largely 
due to the fact that this was the most easily saleable security 
held in large quantities on the European markets, particularly 
in Berlin. The appointment of a receivership for the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad has given English and 
French investors a shock. 

“The flood of new issues has aggravated the condition of 
affairs and a tacit understanding has been arrived at by the 
principal bankers not to underwrite further issues until the 
present congestion is relieved. Huge borrowings on the part of 
furopean governments and municipalities are inevitable, and 
will absorb a goodly proportion of the capital awaiting invest- 
ment. Stocks on the principal Bourses have, however, been 
through a trying period, and as a result of this continued fall 
in prices throughout Europe, good securities should be studied 
as possible purchases when fundamental conditions are right. 
The depression on the Stock Markets has been most pronounced 





and has brought about a generally uneasy feeling. Although it 

had its origin in political disturbances, the belief is generally 

gaining, ground that its continuance is due to the fact that 

industry has really outrun the amount of credit available, and 

that a period of retrenchment is absolutely necessary.” 

Mr. Babson sums up as follows, with a sentence which 
deserves careful consideration : — 

“On the whole, Europe must be said to be feeling the 
effects of the vast Governmental expenditure, actual and con- 
templated, on armaments. The effects of this may be slightly 
lessened by the gradual falling off in trade activity, yet the 
fact that underwriters generally are congested with stock, com- 
bined with the usual Fall requirements, points to a continuance 
of present monetary rates.” 


Four AND A QUARTER PER CENT. FOR TRUSTEES. 

The steady decline in the prices of all first-class invest- 
ment stocks has at last brought many Trustee stocks to the 
point at which they return well over 4 per cent. India 
stocks, always the favorites of trustees, because of their 
marketability and the general belief that, should their 
security ever be put to the test, the Imperial Government 
would not allow holders to suffer, now yield just 4 per cent. 
They are not definitely redeemable, but may be redeemed 
at par after certain dates. For this reason the 34 per cent. 
stock is the least attractive, because in the event of the price 
of money falling to a point which would restore the credit 
of the Indian Government to 4 per cent., or thereabouts, the 
rise in the 35 per cent. stock would be checked by the 
operation of the redemption option. The stocks of the 
Colonial Governments are nearly all redeemable at fixed 
dates, and as all stocks which bear a lower rate of interest 
than 4 per cent. now stand below par, a gradual apprecia- 
tion in price has to be taken into account as well in calcu- 
lating the real investment return upon them. In some 
cases, the yields look unattractive when the redemption pro- 
vision is neglected. South Australian 33 per cent. stock, for 
instance, stands at 96, apparently yielding £3 18s. 2d. ; but 
as it falls due in 1934, a buyer can look forward to a certain 
appreciation of 4 points by that date. A stock which gives’ 
over 4 per cent. on interest alone is South Australian 3 per 
cent. Inscribed, repayable at the option of the Government 
after 1916. Is price is now 73, and the yield is £4 2s. 3d. 
per cent. A more attractive stock, however, is New Zealand 
3 per cent. Inscribed stock, repayable in 1945, and standing 
at 77, yields £3 18s. on interest alone, but must appreciate 
by 23 points in thirty years, making the true yield from 
the investment £4 7s. 9d. per cent. Now, there are surely 
plenty of trustees who have dropped money on Consols and 
India stocks who are content with an income of £3 18s. per 
cent. from their investments. Why should they not invest 
in a stock like this, with the certainty of recovering 30 per 
cent. on the present market value of their stock, if they are 
content to leave it undisturbed? For those who have faith 
in an ultimate recovery of gilt-edge stocks without the 
artificial aids of redemption dates, the eligible stocks of the 
Home Railway Market offer the best scope. They have 
fallen to a point where the average return is about 44 per 
cent., after allowing for the cost of purchase aud the stamp 
duty (which is free in the case of most Colonial stocks). A 
selection is given below :— 


Price. Vield. 

_ Zed. 

Great Northern 3 per cent. Preference, 1899 ... 73 43 6 
Lancs. & Yorks. 4 per cent. Preference, 1903 ... 984 430 
London & 8S. Western 34 per cent. Preference 85 440 
London-Brighton 2nd Preference (5 per cent.) 119 440 
Midland 24 per cent. Preference iat a 62 409 
South Eastern 3 per cent. Preference ... _ 70 459 


All the South-Eastern Preferences, after the 1891 stock, return 
44 per cent., but they are in the small group regarding which 
there is some ambiguity in the regulation concerning invest- 
ments by trustees. The Act itself makes eligible the Prefer- 
ence stocks of British railways which have for the past ten 
years paid a dividend of “not less than 3 per cent.’’ The 
Act, however, also makes eligible all stocks for the time being 
included in the High Court list,and the High Court regulations 
only stipulate that “a dividend” shall have been paid for 
the past ten years, without reference to its amount. The 
South-Eastern has never passed its Ordinary dividend in 
the past ten years, but the rate has only exceeded 3 per cent. 
per annum from 1910 onwards. Great Eastern stocks are in 
the same category. 
LuceLLuM. 
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AMALGAMATED PROPERTIES OF RHODESIA LTD. 





AN extraordinary general meeting of this Company was held on 
the 14th inst. at Salisbury House, E.C., to consider resolutions 
with reference to the proposed scheme of reconstruction. Mr. G. R. 
Bonnard (Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—A verbatim report of the meeting of 
the larger shareholders, sent to every shareholders, will have 
informed you that this extraordinary general meeting has been 
convened for the purpose of giving effect to the views of the share- 
holders expressed thereat, viz., that it is advisable under the 
present circumstances to reconstruct your Company to enable it 
not only to discharge its liabilities, but to continue the effective 
development of its interests. 

The necessity for the reconstruction of your Company has been 
caused principally by two important factors: (1) By the depre- 
ciation in prices of your quoted share assets, a large portion of 
which have been deposited with your bankers as security for 
loans; and (2) to an even greater degree by the non-fulfilment on 
the part of Sir Abe Bailey of his obligations under certain specific 
contracts entered into by him with your Company. These obliga- 
tions consist of a contract to lend your Company the sum of 
£100,000 for three years at 5 per cent. per annum without security, 
and other contracts to purchase share from it which, if fulfilled 
by him, would have placed it in possession of over £40,000 in cash. 

It has been suggested—and in some quarters stated—that the 
meeting of the larger shareholders in this Company held on the 
[Ist instant was a hole-and-corner meeting. Il emphatically 
repudiate this. I think it is wicked to allege that a meeting 
called by over 200 shareholders, each holding 2,000 shares and 
upwards, for the purpose oi conferring with your directors is .a 
* hole-and-corner’’ meeting. This complaint seems to be founded 
on the fact that the general public were not given precedence 
over you—the shareholders, and proprietors of this Company's 
undertaking—in the matter of receiving a verbatim report of the 
proceedings. The attitude adopted at that meeting I thought was 
correct, and I maintain that it was so, viz., that the public at 
large should not be made acquainted with the information given 
and the decision arrived at until the general body of shareholders 
were informed by a verbatim report of what had transpired. Sir 
Abe Bailey, I may add, was present at that meeting. 

It has also been stated that the suggestion for the reconstruction 
of your Company has been brought about by collusion between Sir 
Abe Bailey and your directors in order that he might escape 
the responsibilities attaching to the contracts which he made with 
it. This is not only monstrous, it is ridiculous, and has not the 
slightest foundation in fact. 

At the last annual general meeting, held in January of this year, 
I stated that Sir Abe Bailey had contracted to lend your company 
£100,000 for three years at 5 per cent. per annum without security. 
I have been informed by a great number of shareholders that on 
the strength of this statement, and a similar one published in the 
Director’s Report of December 23rd, 1912, they purchased shares, 
and that in many instances the consequences of such purchases are 
that they have been brought to very straitened circumstances, indeed, 
in some cases, to practical ruin. I tell you that, in my opinion, 
Sir Abe Bailey is in a great measure responsible for the unhappy 
position of these shareholders. Did Sir Abe Bailey ever intend to 
carry out his obligations to your company under the contracts to 
which I have referred? Or has he been working to force a recon- 
struction in the hope of evading such obligations? These are the 
important points for your consideration. We have nothing to hide 
in our transactions with Sir Abe Bailey. What was Sir Abe Bailey’s 
answer in respect of the non-fulfilment by him of this and other 
contracts? It was a callous and unworthy one, viz.: ‘* You have your 
remedy ae | which, no doubt, he means costly and protracted 
= ation. Yes, we have our remedy and we at once accept his 

nalienge, with, I am sure, your unanimous approval. I have no 
Gente what the result will be—nothing but a complete vindication of 
the justice of our claim against him. 

We are in close touch with our solicitors (Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
Crisp & Co.), and I am glad to inform you that Sir Frank Crisp is 
giving his personal attention to the differences between your com- 
pany and Sir Abe Bailey in this connection. We have also retained 
the services of eminent counsel, Sactading Sir Edward Carson, K.C., 
M.P., and Mr. F. Gore-Browne, K.C 

Suggestions with regard to “ Committees of Investigation” and 
“Committees of—what not,” have been made, and we may hear 
some to-day. Dismiss from your mind that we want to burke dis- 
cussion or criticism in the slightest degree; on the contrary, we 
welcome it. As evidence of this, at the meeting held on the Ist 
instant I offered to the shareholders then present immediate accept- 
ance of a Committee of Investigation to look into the business 
affairs existing between your company and Sir Abe Bailey. I further 
offered arbitration between Sir Abe Bailey and your company; Sir 
Abe Bailey refused this, and a unanimous vote of confidence was 
recorded in your directors, these matters being left with them to 
deal with. 

At the meeting on the Ist instant it was agreed that the serious 
financial position of your company would not brook delay. I there- 
fore hope you will to-day pass the resolutions presently to be sub- 
mitted, which embraces the proposition that you empower your 
directors to take the necessary steps to reconstruct your company 
in order to raise funds to discharge its liabilities and properly and 
effectively deal with and improve its valuable and important assets. 

You will, I am sure, not forget that with the exception of one 
member, the present Board only took office after your company was 
found to be in a position of acute difficulty and trouble, and its 
present financial difficulties are the outcome of transactions entered 
into by the former management. 

When I joined the Board and accepted the position of Chair- 
man and Managing Director, I found your Company in a condition 
of chaos, and this I reported to you at the meeting held in 
January, 1912. It had no revenue, and, moreover, a very large 

expenditure was being made in connection with the 
development of mining properties without first properly acquiring 
a a knowledge of their possibilities and probable 
value. 

I will tell you what we have done. We caused an exhaustive 
examination to be made into the value and possibilities of such 
of your assets as were draining your Company of its cash to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds a year. As a result we found 
that these were not worth the money being spent upon them, and 
consequently lost no time under expert advice and assistance in 
stopping a further wasteful and most serious depletion of your 
cash resources. 

Believing that you had land interests of great value which had 
been totally neglected, we lost no time in taking the necessary 
steps to make ourselves fully acquainted with the best means of 


turning them to profitable account, and I have no hesitation in 
telling you today that the active work we have been, and are 
now, carying on in this direction by properly handling and 
developing such interests, must lead to the creation of a very large 
and improving income. We have in this, I venture to say, ren- 
dered your Company most important services. 

Now to deal with the scheme of reconstruction—this provides 
that a new company should be formed with a capital of £800,000, 
divided into 4,000,000 shares of 3s. each for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the interests and undertaking of the Company, and that all 
shareholders shall have the right of exchanging their shares in 
this Company for an equal number of shares in the new 
Company of 4s. each, on which the sum of 3s. per share shall have 
been credited as being paid thereon, and that the outstanding 
liability of ls. per share shall be met and satisfied by the pay- 
ment of 3d. per share on application, 3d. per share on allotment, 
and the balance of 6d. in two calls of 3d. per share—such two 
calls to be made at intervals of not less than two months. 

I have made arrangements, subject, of course, to your passing 
to-day the necessary resolution for the reconstruction of the Com- 
pany—to have the liability of ls. per share on 5,500,000 shares of 
4s. each, credited with 3s. paid thereon, underwritten and 
guaranteed. The effect of this will be—to secure for the new 
Company a sum of £175,000 in cash. 

The terms under which I have secured such guarantee are, 
first, that a commission of 10 per cent. shall be paid to the 
guarantors on the amount of the capital guaranteed; and, secondly, 
that the guarantors shall grant to the shareholders in this Com- 
pany the right to participate in this guarantee by sub-under- 
writing shares equal at least in number to those at present held 
by them for a commission of ld. per share, 

Attached to the right to be given to shareholders to participate 
in such sub-underwriting is a clear condition that every share- 
holder desiring to sub-underwrite can only do so provided he 
takes up firm the full number of shares in the new Company to 
which he is entitled by reason of his holding in the old Company. 
You will, therefore, see that the commission payable to the 
guarantors in the first instance is 10 per cent. in respect of under- 
writing 3,500,000 shares, and the commission payable to such share- 
holders of the Company who sub-underwrite varying amounts of 
shares amounts to 64 per cent., such being payable out of the 
10 per cent. payable to the guarantors. I think it must be obvious 
to you that it would be quite impossible to make more favourable 
arrangements for shareholders. 

The Chairman concluded by moving resolutions ampeering the 
agreement for reconstruction, and announced that they had proxies 
for 1,219,913 shares in favour of the scheme. 

Mr. T. H. Vernon, in seconding the resolution, said the scheme 
was a simple one, and, put in a few words, was this: ‘* Finance 
yourselves, do without borrowed monéy from Sir Abe Bailey, and 
leave such action as we should take against him to show him what 
a grievous mistake he has made. 

Sir Abe Bailey said he had been advised not to attend the meeting, 
but he felt it due to himself and the shareholders to be present. As 
the shareholders knew, there were certain legal proceedings between 
the Company and himself last year, and an agreement was entered 
into on July 10th, 1912, by Mr. Latilla, as his attorney, with Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., the solicitors to the Company. By this 
agreement the action was to be discontinued and all -mpvtations 
against either side withdrawn unreservedly. Thereafter he entered 
into certain share transactions in which the Company was interested 
One lot of shares was purchased jointly from this Company and the 
Goldfields of South Africa, and another lot of 100,000 shares was bought 
direct from Amalgamated Properties. The two lots amounted to 
241,000 shares, averaging 3s. 74d. These shares were purchased through 
the Union and Rodesian Trust Company, and he understood that he 
was dealing with that Company, and he received a demand for 
payment for the shares from that Company almost simultaneously 
with a demand to the same effect from Amalgamated Properties. He 
wrote to the latter explaining that he was dealing with the Union 
and Rhodesian Trust, but he was advised that he was liable direct 
to Amalgamated Properties, and therefore he was prepared to take up 
the shares and would do so. The only remaining question was that 
of the loan of £100,000 to the Company. This was promised on July 
10th, 1913, and he had letters to the effect that the Company had 
arranged a loan with the Bank which he had to guarantee. He 
thought, and had every reason to think, that this transaction was in 
lieu of the £100,000 loan he had promised to the Company. In the 
loan agreement it was clearly stated that any dispute should be dealt 
with by arbitration, but he never heard a word about arbitration, 
according to his recollection, until the meeting of June Ist. When, 
at that meeting, he used the expression, “ Use your remedy,” he had 
in mind that the remedy was arbitration. It had been said that he 
dared not face the shareholders, but he was there to meet any 
accusations that might be made against him. He had received a 
letter accusing him of depreciating the shares of the Rhodesian 
Exploration Company, but he had not dealt in a share of that 
Company to his knowledge this year. A year ago he was blamed 
because he held so many Amalgamated Properties shares that he 
could command the services of the directors; and now he was 
blamed for having sold them. He had had very few communications 
with the Chairman, and perhaps it would have been better if he 
had had more. At any rate, he took all the blame for the position 
He was to blame for not having seen Mr. Bonnard, for in that case 
things could perhaps have been arranged and the present troubles 
would not have arisen. He congratulated the Chairman upon the 
excellent scheme brought forward. 

Mr. Latilla asked Sir Abe Bailey to say in public meeting whether 
he abused his power of attorney and whether Sir Abe Bailey had not 
full knowledge of what was being done by him on his behalf? 

Sir Abe Bailey replied that he was advised not to discuss it 
All he could say with regard to the ge of attorney was that he 
accepted full responsibility for what Mr. Latilla signed. He added 
that Mr. Latilla did not exceed his power. 

Mr. Percy Lindley then addressed a series of questions to the 
Chairman with regard to the contracts with Sir Abe Bailey and the 
Company’s properties. 

Mr. H. S&S. Foster criticised the action of Sir Abe Bailey towards the 
Company, and said that the Chairman and his colleagues had behind 
them the confidence of the shareholders as a body, and he believed 
that under the guidance of Mr. Bonnard their affairs would be con- 
ducted free from malign influences and to a prosperous future 

In the course of a long discussion it was suggested that, as Sir 
Abe Bailey had agreed to take up the shares an effort should be made 
to come to terms with him on the subject of the loan, and it was 
eventually agreed mutually to refer the matter to arbitration. 

The scheme was carried without dissent amid cheers, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Nighi Porters. 
Bedrecom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘t Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON. 


WILD'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Maa. 
Direc., 30-40, Ladgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing sir. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meale at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


~ ‘Mies Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; lst Claas; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. "From 30/- , week. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
Central. 





CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


E. Richard, |, Manager. 





BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’ . leading | Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, ‘Blateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200° Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLL INGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. _120 rooms. _ Facing sea. 


2 yarn walk from either station. 





HOTEL METROPOLE. 


| 





LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Linke (18 holes). 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 




















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel 647. 











KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“* Kenworthy’s.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. 


Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mra. K. Ww. Hicks 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 











Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











DR. HENRY s. LU NN (Lta.). 
£65 5s. BLANKKENBERGHE. 74 DAYS’ lh at Grand Hote!, 
Gedderis,and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
74 DAYS LUCERNE & ENGADINH, TERRITET AND CHAMONIX. 

16 DAYS GRINDBELWALD AND ZERMATT. PALACE HOTELS MONTANA 
AND MURREN.—The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 








THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition te the regular features :— 
AN ALIEN. By Mrs. Nevinson. 


OUGHT AMERICAN TO BE TAUGHT IN OUR 
SCHOOLS? By Sydney Low. 


SIR HERBERT TREE’S “ THOUGHTS AND 
AFTERTHOUGHTS.” By E.F.S. 


THE WOODPECKER AND THE ANTS. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. “ 


“F.C. G.” CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES. 
16 PAGES. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Saturday Westminster. July 19. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 














NOTICE. 


Tax Narion is published weekly. Applications for 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
GRAVESEND. 
Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions, Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1913. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress 











TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most uealthily situated, 500 feet stbuve sea-level. 
Ciassics! and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Moteru methods, 








For iliustrated prospectus appiy tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL. | 














‘THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHUUL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 20 gns. per Term. 
Headmaster, H. Lana Jones, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
A SCHOLARSHIP IS OFFBRED FOR COMPETITION IN JULY. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ArtHuUR Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distine- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 





Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 

Principal, Miss H. T. NgtLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENN&LL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on aplication. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


Associated with the General and Queen's Hospitals for Clinical Teaching. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 


In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 








TH8 WINTER SEssION Opgns OcTossR 7th, 1913. 





The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and Public 
Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a Diploma 
in Dental ns 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to— 

PsreR THOMPSON, M.D., Dean 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


THE 


ANNUAL PRIZE GIVING 


will be held on SATURDAY, July 26th, 1913, at 445 p.m. 


Chairman; Rev. J. MORGAN GIBBON 
(President of the School). 


Prizes will be distributed by Mrs. EDMUNDSON. 
Tea will be provided on the Lawn (weather permitting) from 3.30. 


VISITORS WILL BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED. 

ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 2nd, 1913. 
The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in 
Science and Arts. 

Eleven ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in June, 1914. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College. Englefield Green, Surrey 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A.. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Seuthwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

LAUNCESTON HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER for 
GENERAL FORM SUBJECTS. Candidates must possess a degree 
or have passed an examination for-Inter: Arts or Science, or 
some examination equal thereto. Previous experience and training 
desirable. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
a maximum of £160. Application forms, on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the Head 
Master, Horwell Grammar School, Launceston, and should be 
returned not later than July 25th. 1913 


Dispensin es 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulare— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8&.W. 











Dispensing 


The Best Profession for Wemen. 
Salaries up te 2130. Training short. Cost moderate: 
For Perticulare— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 6.1, 


Dispensing 
The Best Prefession for Women. 
Salaries up to 21 30. Training short. Cost moderate: 
Por Particulare— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Wostminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Breatway, Westminster, 8.W. 


THE BOOK _— JULY No. 
MONTHLY 6” 


CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE 
THE POETS LAUREATE. 
A Glance at the History of a Unique Literary Office. 
By W. BAILEY KEMPLING 
THE WOMAN AUTHOR. 
A Practical Text of Her Present Activities. By G. E. 


ITTON. 
THE CRITIC IN THE STREET. 
The Average Man Interests Himself in Matter, not in 
its form. By JAMES H. GALLOWAY. 
THE WELSH iN FICTION. 
The Triecigelity in Need of a Literary Lloyd George. 
By EILLEN ALDER. 
A LONDON LETTER. 
On Bay of Biscay Lore and Sailor-Men's Old Chanties. 
By JAMES M 
THE RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 
An appreciation and a Calm Enquiry. By C. E. 
LAWRENCE. 
Of all Booksellers, or Specimen copy post 
free, 6d Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6s. each. 
 B GREAT NOVEL 


Dundee Advertiser.— A great piece of work.” 

Daily Graphic.—‘The best novel of its type since ‘Under Two 
Flags.’ ”’ 

Times,—* Full of fine scenes.” 

Standard.—“‘ Possesses a power to fascinate.” 

Nottingham Guardian.—‘ Ouida’s work seems like tinsel beside the 
intense realism in which Miss Wylie deals.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ It is all fairy-tale land, and a delightful one for 
its vivid power.” 


The Red Mirage By I. A. R. WYLIE, 
The Red Mirage «1 ists Pon’ 
The Red Mirage ““"”"" 

The Red Mirage 


n 
ter of Brahma.” 
‘** Books of To-Day ” (Hatchard’s) says :— 


6s. 
TutRD EDITION. 

You'll want upon your holiday 
At Brighton, Cromer, Douglas, Bray, 
Ostend, St. Malo, Paris, Plage, 
Southend-on-Sea—The Red Mirage. 
So buy it now, and read it soon, 
You'll find it is a (Mills and) Boon. 


Mr. VICTOR BRIDGES’ 


remarkable June 15th Novel— 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 


Third Edition. 

Pall Mall Gazette—“ One of the finest novels we have read for 
a long time. The book held us from cover to cover, as no doubt it 
will thousands of others.” 

Daily Mail.—‘ A rattling good story, full of high adventure, good 
spirits, buoyant health, and humour. . . . Uncommonly good.” 

Daily Graphic.—“ It is told with a skill and dash which make it 
one of the best novels of its type.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘‘The Man from Nowhere’ holds attention breathless 
from cover to cover.” 

Daily Ewpress.—‘‘ The story keeps a tight hold of the reader until 
the hero reaches the last of his many difficulties.” 














By the Author of ‘‘ White Fang.” 


SMOKE BELLEW 


By JACK LONDON 


Second Edition. 

No writer of fiction, living or dead, could surpass it or has sur- 
assed it in its marvellous description of LIFE IN THE FROZEN 
ORTH, the scene of his first great triumph, “ The Call of the Wild.” 
There is love of woman in it, and strong friendships, and the wine 
of life. Jack London pictures as no one else can the allurement of 
the Klondike, and this splendid story of ‘Smoke Bellew” is Jack 
London at his best. 





By a New Author. 


MARGARET AND THE DOCTOR 


By Mrs. RANYARD WEST 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Can be read with pleasure from cover to cover.” 


Daily Chronicle—‘“A pretty story with a good deal of village 
‘character’ and of human nature to set it off.” 


6s. each 
THE SWASHBUCKLER 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
MIDDLEGROUND 
By the Author of “Mastering Flame” 


LILY MAGIC Mary L. Pendered 
MISS KING’S PROFESSION 

E. M. Channon 
CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME 


Constance Holme 


THROUGH THE WINDOW \M. © Mann 








Mills & Boon’s General Literature 


WHAT I KNOW 


Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance upon 
his late Majesty King/Edward VII. 


By C.W. STAMPER. With a Portrait by OLIVE SNELL. 10s. €d. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 

The Times.—* What would the historian not give for such a book 
= Queen Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze ? . . adds something to 

story.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Whoever reads this book will feel himself 
brought into contact with a warm and generous nature, of which the 
radiation still lives.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.‘‘ We raise our hat to a book which cannot fail, 
wherever it goes, to enhance, the general estimate of King Edward 
as a Monarch and a man.” 

Daily Graphic.—‘ Of all the things which have been written about 
xine dward VII., none gives so complete and living a portrait 
of him.” 

Evening Standard—"“. . . No more intimate description of a 
monarch has been written in modern times.” 

Star—‘‘ King Edward has at last found his Boswell. . .. An 
amazing book. . Every page is precious.” 

Daily Express.—‘ Mr. Stamper’s eulogy is of the greatest possible 
historical value. His impressions of King Edward have a 
human value unchallenged by more weighty and more authoritative 
biographies and criticisms.” 


MY RUSSIAN YEAR: 








By RotHay REYNOLDS. With 23 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES 
By HAgoLp Simpson. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


10s. Gd. net. 
FROM A PUNJAUB POMEGRANATE GROVE 


By C. C. Dyson. With 14 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE WONDERFUL WEALD 


By ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in Colour and 
43 Initials by ERNEST MARILLIER, and a Map. Popular 
Edition, 6s. 


THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO 


By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 10 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition.) 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 


By E. and M.S. Grew. With 32 Illustrations. 
6s. 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDGE 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 12 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STEPS TO GOLF. 


By GEORGE S. BROWN. With 90 Illustrations by G. P. 
Abraham. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, 





By the Author of “ Enter Bridget.” 


The TRANSFORMATION ot TIMOTHY 


By THOMAS COBB 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— Delightful reading. . . Full of that 
particular quality of humour Mr. Cobb has made his own.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ This is quite one of Mr. Cobb’s best.” 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Healer,” *“‘ 4 Common Lot.” 


ONE WOMAN’S LIFE 


By ROBERT HERRICK 


vy 4 York Sun.—* A remarkable book. The best Robert Herrick has 
yet done.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Milly is @ lovable woman with great charm, and 
her story is both interesting and amusing; it is, besides, told with 
& wonderful insight and grasp of character.” 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 


49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, 


W. 
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